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PRIVATE TREATMENT in ILLNESS 
NO FINANCIAL WORRY 


in the event of serious illness or operation many people want private 
advice and treatment for themselves and their families, but are afraid of the 
cost. B.U.P.A. offers an inexpensive solution. For a very reasonable annual 
subscription, the Association pays all or a major part of the cost of private 
nursing home, hospital, and specialist treatment, members being entirely free to 
make their own arrangements. 

The Association’s sole aim is to assist its members ; it is entirely non-profit- 
making. 

Attractive special schemes are available for Staff Groups. 

Send postcard for brochure to: 


BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


President : The Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E., F.R.S. 
61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE (Dept. 1/31), LONDON, E.C.1 
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Leave Britain to the raincoaters, 
the snowbooters, the sneezers, 

Spend this winter in sunshine on tropic seag. 
Gain a month of pure delight, comfort, 
full freedom from care. See Casablanca, 

gis ! Teneriffe, Rio, Madeira and Lisbon. 
Join the beautiful Empress of Scotland and 
journey round the South Atlantic. 


From Liverpool 15th December. From Southampton 17th December 
and calling at Cherbourg. Returning to Southampton 18th January 1954, 


Complete information from authorised travel agents or 


C. pe Cacific 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
(Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 











SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 
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Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24°, 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for Investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 

Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
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HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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WHICH WAY FOR LABOUR? 


HE decision of the Trades Union Congress at Douglas 

on the question of further nationalisation—a com- 

pletely ambiguous decision, which amounted to neither 

an acceptance nor a rejection of the General Council’s 
cautious line in this matter—heightens the uncertainty of future 
Labour policy. Anyone, inside or outside the Labour Party, 
who derives pleasure from that had better think again. The shal- 
low delight exhibited in the daily Press at the latest rumour of 
trouble at the Trades Union Congress in the Isle of Man or 
at the forthcoming Labour Party Conference at Margate makes 
no sense outside the most petty categories of party politics. 
For this is not a question for Socialists alone. It is the affair 
of every elector who wants to vote rationally at the next 
election and who therefore genuinely wants to know where 
the Labour Party is going. And the possible course of the 
Labour Party still lies anywhere between near-Communism 
and the old-style attempt to wrest the maximum advantages 
for the workers from capitalism without upsetting the structure 
of capitalism as it is. 

Those who think that the course of continuous compromise 
is practical politics had drawn some comfort from the recent 
interim report of the TUC on public ownership and from 
Mr. Tom O’Brien’s comparatively moderate opening address 
at Douglas on Monday. The leaders of the TUC are 
Obviously not rushing into a programme of unlimited 
nationalisation. But does this moderation of the trade union 
leaders make any real difference ? It is doubtful whether they 
can carry their own members with them and doubly doubtful 
whether they can carry the Labour Party. The very fact 
that the TUC devotes so much time to the question of 
nationalisation, and that the Labour Party at Margate will 
have to do the same, is enough to make any rational observer 
despair. For further nationalisation is an irrelevance; a weak- 
minded excuse for talk—not a proper subject for serious 
argument; a pseudo-economic plaything for those to whom 


the politics is an end in itself rather than a possible means 
to the advancement of human happiness. 
In short, 


there is not the slightest reason to believe that 


the Labour Party is going to make up its mind on its future 
policy by means of the increasingly wearisome process which 
it represents as intellectual discussion but which looks more 
like pointless bickering, or the jockeying of the politically 
ambitious. After all the TUC, as represented in the interim 
report on public ownership and in Mr. O’Brien’s presidential 
address, is apt to talk sense and nonsense at the same time. 
The Bevanites, at the other extreme, talk nonsense all the 
time unless—and the proviso is, of course, crucial—their 
pronouncements are interpreted in terms of a crude struggle 
for power within the party. 

Where does this leave the elector who is genuinely seeking 
the truth ? He will presumably be on the side of Mrs. Eirene 
White, who has withdrawn her candidature to the Labour 
Party Executive as a protest against the faction-fight now 
working up to a new climax. But Mrs. White and the other 
“reconcilers” do not provide the answer. It is doubtful 
whether any answer can come from inside the Labour Party. 
In 1945 it was a combination of circumstances outside the 
party—the end of the war, the aspirations of the returning 
service men, the desire for a change from Tory leadership, 
and the post-war hope for a new world—which lifted the 
Labour Party to the heights of power and made the legislative 
changes of 1945-51 possible. It was certainly not a new 
dynamism inside. Today there is no such drive from outside, 
and unity of purpose inside is not in sight. So those who 
think that, for British politics to be really healthy, there must 
be two parties with their minds made up, must deplore what 
they see before them. 


Cold Comfort 

The reduction of unnecessary waste in the consumption of 
fuel is one essential approach to the problems of the British 
coal industry. A study of American practices has inspired 
twelve British specialists to suggest that thirty million tons of 
coal a year (present consumption being around 200 million 
tons) could be saved by improving the efficiency of British 
consumers. From the National Coal Board’s summer schvol 
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in Oxford, that haunt of inefficient coal consumers, Sir Hubert 
Houldsworth has said much the same thing: if the rate of 
production rose, consumption was reduced, and the efficiency 
of fuel used was increased, then “there was a good chance 
of pulling out of our difficulties.” But to increase fuel 
efficiency to the point where it saves anything like thirty 
million tons a year will cost a great deal of money and 
take a considerable time. What, in the meantime, is being 
done to increase the rate of production? One part of that 
task, admittedly, involves the lengthy and expensive process 
of investment and rationalisation. The other part, however, 
requires that the miners should produce more coal. There 
are six thousand more m‘‘ers in 1953 than there were in 
1952. In the first thirty-fi = weeks of 1953, production was 
just over 147 million tons; ... the same period last year it was 
just under 150 million tons. Most of the fall is due to the 
second week’s holiday that, for the first time, has been granted 
this year to the miners. Nobody could deny that miners need 
and are entitled to two weeks’ leisure a year. But if the price 
is a net fall in British coal production, neither the miners nor 
the rest of Britain can afford it. Sir Hubert claims that most 
of the loss has now been made good. This is not quite true. 
And even if it were, it is not quite sufficient. For what is 
needed to “ pull us through” in the time available is a net 
increase in production. 


Trampling in Trieste 


Ever since Marshal Tito repudiated the Cominform, the 
question of Trieste has been like an undetonated bomb in a 
pile of post-war rubble. So long as Yugoslavia belonged to 
the East, the West need not approach it and it represented no 
immediate danger to them. They could, and did, support 
Italy’s claims with little expectation that they could ever be 
met but with open arms for all the popularity that that could 
earn them with the Italian electorate. When Yugoslavia 
abandoned the East there was Marshal Tito to be considered 
as well as Signor de Gasperi. But Tito was weak; he needed 
dollars, and his northern and eastern frontiers were threatened 
by his late friends. Italy, in the meantime, had found a new 
political stability. Thus, for five years, both claimants have 
accepted the de facto division of the territory of Trieste. They 
have made no serious attempt to demand a permanent solution 
which satisfied all their national aspirations, and the United 
States, Britain and France have escaped the obligation either to 
deny or to press their declaration of March, 1948, that the 
whole of Trieste belonged to Italy by right. Now Tito is 
comparatively sure of his dollars, and his frontiers are under 
slightly less pressure. This appears to have encouraged him 
to trample on the rubble, at a moment when the political 
fate of Italy is once again uncertain. The result has been a 
minor but not yet fatal explosion. A permanent settlement 
for Trieste, acceptable both to Italy and to Yugoslavia, would 
be an excellent thing; if it were accompanied by an opening 
of communications to the north, it would assist the economy of 
Austria and south-central Europe as well as remove a source 
of political tension in the Adriatic. But a permanent settle- 
ment is not essential any more than it is at present practicable, 
so long as a unilateral settlement by violence is not attempted. 
The immediate business of the Western Powers, therefore, is 
to ensure that a settlement by violence—a device not unknown 
in the history of Trieste—is not now going to be imposed 
either by Marshal Tito, or by Signor Pella under provocation 
by Marshal Tito. 


Farnborough and the Future 


The organisation and methods that have produced the air- 
craft at Farnborough this week can be relied on to safeguard 
the future. The display is, among other things, a demonstra- 
tion of the virtues of freedom and initiative. The TUC general 
council in particular deems it advisable to leave the 

The Society of British Aircraft 
whose opening happily coincided 


aircraft industry alone. 
Constructors’ 


display 
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with Squadron Leader Duke’s successful attempt on the 
world air speed record, gathers together at one place 
and time convincing evidence of Britain’s pre-eminent 
achievement in the air: It is a balanced achievement, with 
outstanding aircraft in each of the three main categories. The 
annual fillip to morale which the display affords is this year 
even greater, since it is a show not so much of prototypes as 
of production aircraft, whose appearance in the RAF and 
on the air routes of the world is being pressed on with 
“ super-priority.” The Victor, Valiant, Hunter, Viscount and 
the rest demonstrate convincingly that here is one sphere in 
which the combination of British designers and British crafts. 
men works supremely well. The place the industry has gained, 
it has gained as a private industry. Its driving force has been 
initiative and an abundant faith in its own future. 


The Cost of Broadcasting 


The Annual Report and Accounts of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation do more than all the months of argument 
about commercial television to expose the real root of possible 
future trouble. The root is money. The BBC has not enough 
of it, even to meet its present commitments for sound and 
television programmes. These programmes certainly do not 
give an impression of lavishness. . Indeed the sound pro- 
grammes often carry painful indications of pinching and scrap- 
ing which are very difficult to reconcile with the Corporation's 
own statement that “there was no evidence of a decline in 
the degree of acceptability of the programmes.” The writers 
of the report are quite justified in giving prominence to the 
fact that the Government itself is to blame for part of the trouble 
by diverting to other purposes £2,000,000 paid by licence 
holders for the support of broadcasting. The BBC may even 
be justified in its defiant statement that it will go ahead with 
its development programme in both sound and television even 
though that will mean the exhaustion of its reserves by the 
end of March, 1955. But even if the Government reversed 
its mean decision to retain 15 per cent. of the net licence 
income, the BBC would not be out of the wood. The demand 
for television programmes is enormous. The expense of pro- 
viding one programme for all, let alone more than one pro- 
gramme for some, is also enormous, It faces the BBC. It 
also faces the promoters of commercial television in Britain, 
if that ever comes. It even worries the American television 
industry, vast as its potential resources are. Sooner or later, 
with or without commercial television, we shall all be up against 
the simple question—how much of it can we afford ? The BBC 
is up against it already. 


Trouble at Woomera 


The recent exchanges in the Australian Parliament between 
Mr. Menzies and Dr. Evatt as to the wisdom or otherwise of 
exploding a cobalt bomb on the Woomera range come as 
the climax to a series of incidents indicating the Australians’ 
disquiet over the testing of atomic weapons in their midst. 
Financially the Woomera range is said to be costing Australia 
forty million Australian pounds a year. Then there is the 
question of public health: Dr. Evatt feels uneasy about the 
explosion of a bomb, which, like the cobalt bomb, produces 
quantities of long-lived radio-active isotopes that might con- 
ceivably drift over populated areas. Lastly, there is the old 
Australian dislike of outside interference. The visit of 
Mr. Duncan Sandys has brought home the fact that Woomera 
is directed from London, and it was tactless to allow only a 
BBC camera-man to be present during his tour of the range. 
These are fair excuses for friction, and it is plainly the 
duty of the British Government to make things easier for 
Mr. Menzies, for the old isolationism and pacifism of the 
Australian Labour Party might reassert themselves. Better 
public relations should make it clear to the Australians that 
atomic experiments are as necessary to their defence as they 
are to Britain’s. Some agreement might also be reached to 
relieve the strain on the Federal exchequer. 
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THE COCKPIT OF EUROPE 


R. ADENAUER has triumphed; Mr. Dulles’s cri de 

coeur has been answered, and the Western alliance 

has in one sense been greatly fortified by the complete 
victory of the Christian Democrats in West Germany’s federal 
elections. But in what sense ? It is an unqualified good that 
West Germany should have a government that is both strong 
and democratic. It is, in terms of East-West politics at least, 
equally good that the economy of West Germany is vigorous, 
virile and expanding. And it is good that this strong govern- 
ment and expanding economy should be led by a man who 
believes that West Germany belongs to the Western alliance, 
who shares with that alliance the belief that the way to peace 
is through collective defence, and who does not believe that 
the way to German unification is through aggression. 

The next stage may also be good, but it cannot be so simple. 
Dr. Adenauer’s return to power has two significances for his 
western neighbours and his transatlantic friends. It means, 
first, that the extremists in German politics have been disowned 
by the German electorate. But it also means that the growing 
strength and prestige, the restrained but resolute policies 
against the East, the statesmanlike but successful bargaining 
with the West that are the Chancellor’s personal achievements 
for post-Potsdam Germany have been confirmed by the 
electorate. If extremist nationalism has been defeated, 
moderate nationalism has achieved a resounding victory. 
Economically and politically, West Germany is now the 
strongest country in continental free Europe. In these con- 
ditions, she cannot for long be content with the status of a 
second rate power even if, which is scarcely the case, western 
security could afford such a state of affairs or Washington 
would permit it. 

Short, then, of a Russian démarche so thorough that it 
dispelled the prevailing international tension, broke the hostile 
ranks of East and West in Europe, and resolved the problem 
of German unification in some way that left everybody safe, 
West Germany must soon be admitted as a full partner in 
the Western alliance. She must be given a sovereignty equal 
to that of her neighbours, and must start to rearm. If she is 
not permitted to do so within the Western house, sooner or 
later she will do so outside its walls. Dr. Adenauer would 
be the last man to choose such a course; it leads diametrically 
away from the place for Germany in Western Europe which 
he has sought, worked for and nearly found during the last 
four years. But he would also be the first man to see, in the 
interests of Europe as much as Germany, that there is no place 
in the present scheme of world affairs for an unattached, 
unarmed state lying between the might of the Red Army in 
East Berlin and the eastern frontiers of France. 

Thus unless the Russians call a very different tune at Lugano 
to the one they have been calling in Pankow, the rearmament 
of West Germany cannot be delayed indefinitely. Indeed, 
whatever the West Germans may do about it, the Americans 
are not likely to remain inactive much longer. And whatever 
the Americans may do about it, the fact is that to rearm West 
Germany is the only sensible way of proceeding. Nothing 
has yet happened since the death of Stalin to alter the 
hypothesis on which NATO was built, that the stronger the 
West is the more likely are the Russians to take Western 
policies seriously. Furthermore, Russia has said clearly and 
loudly that the rearmament of West Germany is the develop- 
ment in the West by which it would be most impressed, which 
it is prepared to do most to avoid, and which it fears even 
more, perhaps, than the American atomic stockpile. 

This is the most powerful of many powerful arguments in 


favour of West German rearmament. But it is also one among 
many powerful reasons for rearming Germany under safeguards. 
The rearmament of Germany will help to keep the peace only 
to the extent that it does not itself constitute a new threat 
to the peace. A German “defence force” could threaten the 
peace in a number of ways.. It could be used to bring about 
the unity of the two halves of Germany, whose compelling 
mutual attraction is now only contained by the attachment 
of one half to Rus ia through the Red Army, and the attach- 
ment of the other to the West, at present mainly through the 
person of Dr. Adenauer. It could be used, if the two halves 
should by some chance be united by negotiation, to recover 
the lost territories beyond the Oder-Neisse. It could be 
used to dominate France and to blackmail America; and the 
fact that, under a Chancellor who is now seventy seven years 
old, it would not be so used is no security for the future. All 
these possibilities exist, and they do not cease to exist even 
though they are discussed most often by neutralists and fellow 
travellers. 

So the wheel has completed its circle. The sequence that 
was started by Mr. Acheson when he suggested three years 
ago that Germany should take her place in NATO, that was 
given a new direction by M. Schuman’s conception of a 
European Defence Community, that was suspended by the 
fears of the French Assembly and the preoccupations of 
successive French cabinets, has now, by the re-election of Dr. 
Adenauer’s party by an absolute majority, been brought to 
its logical conclusion. Some System, which guarantees that 
the armed strength of West Germany can be used, but used 
only for peace, must be adopted by the Western alliance. 
If this was true when the European Army was first conceived, 
when the strength of West Germany was no more than 
a promise and the weakness of France was little more than a 
fear, it is inescapably true in the Autumn of 1953. For now 
the strength of Germany and the weakness of France are facts, 
facts which are heavily underlined by the fall of De Gasperi 
in Italy and the uncertain future of America’s physical 
commitments in Europe. 

Once again it is Dr. Adenauer who has seen all this most 
clearly. During the recent elections it was the Chancellor, 
more cogently than his political opponents, who isolated and 
pointed an answer to Russia’s justifiable fears of a rearmed 
Germany. He suggested that the rearmament of West 
Germany within a tight regional control of the kind evolved 
under the European Defence Community is the only solid 
foundation for a security guarantee to Russia. For he knows 
that under any other circumstances Germany would one day 
be in a position to rearm on her own account, outside any 
control that would effectively be exercised by East or West. 
From this point, Dr. Adenauer has argued, the Defence 
Community, once it was firmly underwritten by the NATO, 
could be “brought into a treaty relationship” with the 
regional alliances of the Eastern bloc beneath a “ superstruc- 
ture” to be developed in the United Nations. This 
superstructure, he hinted, might eventually be used to achieve 
not merely a balance in Europe, but a reduction in the armed 
strengths of East and West. 

It may be argued that, given the relative strength of 
Germany and her continental neighbours, the EDC (that is, 
a six-power, purely continental organisation, loosely affiliated 
to the twelve power North Atlantic Treaty Organisation) would 
in fact operate so that Germany and not the other five powers 
was in effective control. But if this is true, the answer is not 
to reject the principle because it does not work, but to evolve 
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a new application of the prinople, perhaps by changing the 
nature of NATO itself, which can be made to work. 

It may also be argued that, with French politics in their 
present critical state, all talk of the EDC or any other arrange- 
ment which would require the active connivance of France in 
the rearmament of Germany is so much _ pie-in-the-sky. 
This problem must in the last resort be solved by France and 
America. Dr. Adenauer can help, perhaps, by using his greater 
political strength to meet Paris part of the way on the outstand- 
ing issues. Britain can help by exploring further ways, 
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perhaps even other ways and other concepts, which would 
produce the same result in terms of controlling Germany’s 
armed contingents while involving Britain more intimately 
in that control. But Britain’s and Germany’s most important 
contribution is to say and go on saying, to France and to 
America, that there is no visible alternative to the general idea 
incorporated in the European Army treaty. France mus 
realise that the rearmament of West Germany is inevitable, 
America must realise that to rearm Germany without a contro] 
over her armaments would be as wicked as it was wild. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. HERBERT MORRISON was Foreign Secretary 

when—in April, 1951—Mr. Truman made the first 

public announcement about the ANZUS arrange- 
ment for a tripartite treaty which would have as its object 
the safeguarding of the security of the Pacific area. “ It would 
not,” he rather lamely admitted in the House of Commons, 
“have been unwelcome to us if we had been included in the 
proposed pact.” To this day it remains something of a mystery 
why ANZUS is not ANZUKUS. The council of this body 
is now holding its annual meeting in Washington and is re- 
ported to be discussing, among other topics, the security of 
Malaya in the course of a general review of South East Asian 
defence problems. The defence of the Pacific area, whose 
limits are not defined in the treaty, is not an easy problem; 
and its difficulties are not ‘lessened by the fact that at the 
moment nobody really knows whom it is being defended against 
—the Russia of yesterday or the Japan of tomorrow? But 
if you are seriously studying military problems in the Pacific 
and the territories adjacent to it, it is surely a pity to exclude 
altogether from your deliberations the only two powers— 
Great Britain and France—who are actually carrying out 
military operations in the area: especially if one of them 
(Great Britain) is bound to be involved in any war which 
does break out there. 


Departure of a Poet 

Of the many living poets it could, I expect, be said that they 
never wear batting gloves, but Mr. Edward Blunden is the 
only one I know who never wears batting gloves while actually 
batting; he is among the bravest, if not perhaps the best, 
of occasional cricketers. Off the cricket-field, where he has 
the air of a martyr determined to take at least one of the 
lions with him, a gentle, almost diffident manner overlays 
a character of great strength and integrity. He left England 
a few days ago for Hongkong, where he is to be Professor 
of Poetry at the University, and here he will be much missed 
by many people of all ages. This will be his third journey 
to the Far East, for he held a professorship in Japan in the 
twenties and was in Tokyo again after the last war under 
Foreign Office auspices. It will be very nice for his Chinese 
pupils to have so luminous yet humble a master; but one 
cannot help regretting that the rewards and amenities of life 
in Hongkong should so far exceed anything that England can 
offer to a distinguished poet with a wife and young family 
to think of. 


A.l. 


We had stopped to fill up with petrol, so that, although 
the head of the procession was out of sight by the time we 
caught up with its tail, most of the vehicles in front of us 
were, so to speak, old friends. Immediately ahead of us, 
in her usual station as close to the crown of the road as 
possible, was the tiny, aged saloon car, covered with “L” 
plates, push-chairs and bunches of heather, and bursting with 
small and very active children; smoke was still pouring from 
her starboard engine. Ahead of her were the three red 


lorries of British Road Services, travelling as ever in a 
formation so tight that they could only be passed on a very 





long stretch of empty road. Sandwiched between them and 
the RAF trailer (“ Warning. 60 ft. Long.”) were two 
unidentified cars and the empty hearse, a Rolls Royce with 
a chromium-plated angel doing duty as mascot. Beyond the 
hearse was a horse-box, Doncaster-bound, and a gigantic 
elm-butt on a converted tank-transporter. . . . The North- 
ward traffic, mostly coaches, had stopped; a small dairy herd 
of Friesians, on their way back to pasture after being milked, 
were temporarily monopolising the up line. Presently we 
stopped too, almost opposite a notice which said “No 
Overtaking.” “Has it always been called the Great North 
Road ?” asked my youthful passenger. I said I thought it 
had. “Oh well,” he said tolerantly, “I suppose they've got 
to call it something.” 


Bootless 


A vague sadness came over me when I saw in a newspaper 
a photograph of the hundreds and hundreds of pairs of boots 
discarded by Communist prisoners on the road just short of 
the Panmunjom reception centres. This carpet of footwear 
is said to extend for three quarters of a mile but, though it 
has a wanton and wasteful appearance, it represents in 
material terms only a drop in the great flood of extravagance 
which is unleashed by every war; besides, spurned boots, un- 
like spent bullets, can always be used again. For me the 
boots had an elusive poignancy because they seemed to 
symbolise the great gulf fixed between Asia and the West. 
The Chinese planned a grand gesture of defiance and con- 
tempt. The boots were almost certainly the best that any of 
them will ever own, and in the act of sitting down and taking 
them off there can have produced little of that emotional 
release which German pilots used often—and always, I thought, 
rather oddly—to find in spitting at their captors when they 
were shot down over England. Yet off the boots came, and 
the Chinese must have felt that they had struck a parting 
blow for ‘their cause and left their hated foes writhing under 
the sting of contumely. But of course they hadn't done 
anything of the kind. Their action seems to us merely puerile 
It would have been the same, only the other way round, if 
our prisoners had marched into freedom carrying home-made 
cricket bats; we should have thought it a capital gesture, 
but it would not have registered with the Chinese. 


New Star 

To be perspicuous, discriminating and far-sighted is the aim 
of all serious periodicals. Sometimes they fall—without, 
apparently noticing it—short of their aim. Sometimes events 
prove their judgment to have been sound; but when this 
happens they are often debarred—mainly by their innate 
modesty, partly perhaps by the number of other organs which 
said roughly the same thing at roughly the same time—from 
indulging in the luxury of “I told you so.” The Spectator 
has never claimed to see further into a crystal bowl than 
any of its rivals; but, as I watched Miss Audrey Hepburn’s 
delightful performance in Roman Holiday, 1 found it gratify- 
ing to recall that she received favourable notice in our 
columns. while she was still in the chorus of a review at 
the Cambridge Theatre in 1949. STRIX 
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Dr. Adenauer’s Victory — 
By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER Senden, 


T was a Safe bet, as far back as July, to predict a second 
term for Dr. Adenauer as Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. But even on the morning of 
election-day, no one, including Dr. Adenauer himself, expected 
the overwhelming victory which twenty-four hours later 
became an established reality. For the first time in the short 
history of German democracy, including the era of the.Weimar 

Republic, a single political party has gained a majority in 
Parliament. The Christian Democratic Union attained this 
goal by the narrowest of margins, winning 244 seats out of 
a total of 487. Naturally, it is not possible to base a one-party 
government on a majority of one. But such a government 
is as little contemplated now as it was before the elections. 
There will be another coalition, which is the normal type of 
government for a nation with a proportional representation 
system and the consequent multiplicity of parties. 

But this is not the whole story of the 1953 elections. When 
the first Bundestag assembled four years ago, Dr. Adenauer. 
was elected Chancellor on the basis of 202 votes in his favour 
which gave him by one single vote the absolute majority pre- 
scribed by the constitution. At that time not only Dr. 
Schumacher’s Socialists but virtually all other parties outside 
the coalition were in opposition to the Government. This 
was true of the Catholic Centre Party and also of the different 
smaller groups listed among “ other parties,” which included 
fifteen Communists, five ultra-nationalists with neo-Nazi. ten- 
dencies, two Bavarian factions with seventeen and° twelve 
members respectively, and four others. Some of these various 
opponents supported the coalition later on, others openly 
joined one of the coalition parties, but the real change came 
with Sunday’s elections. They brought a massacre of the 
small factions, old and new. There will be not a single 
Communist, not a single representative of any neo-Nazi party 
and no special Bavarian group in the new Bundestag. Only 
the Catholic Centre party has survived with three members 
compared with ten in 1949, and these have now become a 
mere appendage of the Christian Democrats, pledged to support 
Dr. Adenauer’s second bid for the Chancellorship. 

All this goes to show that of the 1949 opposition only the 
Socialists are left in the field in 1953. All their former allies 
have disappeared from the scene. The Socialists, now under 
Ollenhauer’s leadership, have almost maintained their relative 
strength of 1949. With 150 seats in the second and greater 
Bundestag they represent 30.8 per cent. of the total as com- 
pared with 32.6 per cent. in the first Bundestag. They can 
even claim that apart from the Christian Democrats, who 
polled five million more votes in 1953 than in 1949, they are 
the only other political party with an absolute gain, amount- 
ing to one million votes, compared with 1949. As a matter 
of fact, however, the Social Democrats are the true losers of 
these elections. Not only have they failed to beat the 
Christian Democrats at the polls, which was their aim, but 
they have also remained below the vital one third of the total 
which is necessary to block changes in the constitution and 
to appeal to the Supreme Constitutional Court at Karlsruhe. 
True, the SPD has been short of this one third ever since 1949, 
but until now they could always rely on other groups to join 
them in their opposition to Dr. Adenauer’s Government. 
Now, all these groups have been reduced to zero, and this 
indirect loss completes Ollenhauer’s defeat. 

The only unknown factor in this connection lies in the sole 
newcomer to the Bundestag—the refugee party and _ its 
twenty-seven seats, which is considerably below general expec- 
tations. This recently re-named German Block (BHE) repre- 
sents no particular political convictions—neither conser /ative 
nor socialist nor liberal—but solely the interests of one group 
of the population, the refugees. This party is therefore pre- 
pared to sell its support to the highest bidder. It can give 
Dr. Adenauer the much needed additional strength in order to 
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command a two-thirds majority and to change the constitution. 
It can also support Ollenhauer and, together with the Socialists, 
block this two-thirds majority. It seems likely, at present, 
that Dr. Adenauer has more to offer than the leader of the 
opposition. The Chancellor—there is not the slightest doubt 
about his re-election by the new Bundestag—will, most likely, 
continue with his former coalition and look for assistance 
from time to time from the Refugee Party, particularly where 
the issues of foreign policy are concerned. A simple new 
article in the constitution saying that the sovereign rights of 
the Federal Republic extend to matters of defence would once 
and for all solve the tangle of Karlsruhe. It is also not 
impossible that Dr. Adenauer may be willing and able to 
persuade the Refugee Party to join his coalition. 

Dr. Adenauer is now infinitely stronger with his coalition 
than he was in 1949. He is also infinitely stronger within his 
coalition. He has won these elections almost singlehanded. 
The posters everywhere in the election campaign, which showed 
his picture and confidently pronounced, “ Germany votes for 
Adenauer,” spoke the truth. Germany has voted for Adenauer 
rather than for a party programme. Germany has endorsed, 
Strongly endorsed, the foreign and economic policies of the 
Government led by the Chancellor. This means European 
integration and German re-unification as two non-contradictory 
goals. It means unwavering allegiance to the West. It means 
private enterprise and free trade, economic recovery and social 
improvement. Germany’s “grand old man” symbolises all 
that in the eyes of the German population. He has achieved 
true. popularity—which is not to be confused with the idolatry 
of the Hitler era. 

The German voter has shown remarkable common sense, 
a quality heretofore not very typical of the national character. 
Eighty-six per cent. of those eligible to vote went to the polls 
as compared with 78.5 per cent. in 1949. The non-political 
German in general and the non-political younger generation 
in particular seems to be a thing of the past. The refusal 
to vote for splinter groups and for extremist political tendencies 
is not to be overlooked. The elections showed a decided trend 
towards concentration. Only six parties survived, and if the 
Centre Party is counted as part of the Christian Democratic 
Union, the number is reduced to five. All of these parties 
are within the democratic concept. More than that, the two 
most irreproachable parties emerged the strongest; CDU and 
SPD together now represent 81 per cent. of the Bundestag 
as compared with 67 per cent. in 1949. This is probably the 
nearest approach to a two-party system which can be achieved 
under the proportional system of representation. Only two 
large parties, not more than three smaller parties—this shows 
a degree of concentration which is new in German parliamen- 
tary history. This again has helped to bring about a convincing 
majority and the prospect of a stable government. 

It almost looks too good to be true. Very likely, the 1953 
elections cannot be repeated in the future. They have been 
exceptional in many respects. It cannot be denied that there 
is no one in sight who has given proof of being able to 
succeed Dr. Adenauer, either as Chancellor or as Foreign 
Minister or even as leader of the Christian Democratic Union. 
The Socialists lack leadership at present. Political talent at 
the top remains rare in Germany. As to the future relations 
between Government and Opposition, the outlook is not very 
good. The so-called Great Coalition between Socialists and 
Christian Democrats is, of course, now out of the question. 
A common foreign policy is, so far, not on the political 
horizon. On the whole, the victorious majority will need 
moderation in order to be successful. The defeated minority, 
on the other hand, will have to re-examine opposition methods 
in order to become constructive. The tasks which lie ahead 
can only be mastered by a government which keeps clear of 
complacency as well as of intolerance and by an opposition 
which does not drift into becoming embittered and spiteful. 
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France and the Western 
World 


By PAUL ANDERSON 
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Paris 


ND now, after the great upheaval, the great calm— 
enhanced by the mellowness of an Indian summer, by 


the hustle and bustle of ending holidays. Settling 
down to business-as-usual, the country seems back to normal, 
busily preoccupied with seasonal routines. Up go the iron 
shutters; down come the fermeture annuelle signs. It is, as 
people say, “as if nothing ever happened.” Trains are run- 
ning; letters are delivered and, as far a$ anyone can see, no one 
is on strike. The outward calm is complete, but it is as 
deceptive as it is complete. For nothing has been settled. 

The recent wave of strikes (I wrote in a previous article) 
were not “labour disputes” of an ordinary kind, following a 
familiar pattern. They were a somewhat inarticulate out- 
burst of deep discontent. Although’ the movement lacked 
preparation, organisation and even central leadership, it spread 
like a forest fire. 

If this was the true nature of the August events, the Govern- 
ment were singularly slow to recognise it as such. But more 
disturbing is the fact that, even now, the men in authority seem 
both uncertain and divided among themselves as to the nature 
of the ill and the proper treatment to be applied. Since he 
made two somewhat maladroit interventions during the strikes, 
Prime Minister Laniel (as well as the senior members of his 
Cabinet) has maintained complete silence. No one in real 
authority has spoken to the nation—either to show under- 
standing of what has happened or determination to attack the 
roots of the evil. 

Instead, the Government is rushing to apply a number of 
palliatives. Beginning this week is Monsieur Faure’s noisily 
promoted Four Week’s Emergency Plan. Its starting point 
(and piéce de résistance) is yet another campagne de baisse, 
aiming at a general price reduction by 5 to 10 per cent. for 
foodstuffs and general consumer goods. This is to begin in 
the Paris butchers’ shops and to extend (the Government hope) 
to the retail trade of the whole country. For the moment, 
this latest version of a baisse des prix is to be achieved by a 
mass of individual and voluntary agreements, concluded 
between Monsieur Faure, on behalf of the Government, and 
the trade associations. 

Before the public, Monsieur Faure has made a solemn 
promise—and a threat. Should the one-month-campaign end 
in failure, the principle of voluntary agreements would be 
dropped and authoritative measures would follow. In the 
meantime, there has been some gentle bullying of the all- 
powerful price-rings. To help matters along and to induce 
“ voluntary consent ” which was not readily forthcoming, such 
men as Monsieur Drugbert, the powerful boss of the butchers 
of France (le caid des bouchers) were treated to some home- 
truths behind closed ministerial doors. ‘* Monsieur Drugbert, 
Vous n’étes pas populaire. .. .” 

However, for better or worse, the Emergency Plan is under 
way. The all-round reduction of retail prices is to be only the 
first of four major targets. Even more ambitious undertakings, 
such as (1) a substantial reduction of civil and military expendi- 
ture, (2) the easing of credit facilities to encourage private 
investors, and (3) a possible—and as yet undecided—up- 
grading of the lowest wage and salary categories are reserved, 
in that order, for the second, third and fourth weeks of 
Monsieur Faure’s plan. 

Will it work ? Can it work? In fairness, all judgment 
should be withheld at this early stage. But I claim “ fair 
reporting” when I state that the public and public opinion 
received the Government's emergency measures not only with- 
out enthusiasm, but with unconcealed contempt and a degree 
of hardened cynicism which Anglo-Saxons find difficult to 
grasp. And where common folk simply “don’t believe,” the 
professional critics and men of expert knowledge seem no 
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less contemptuous of what they regard as a hotch-potch of 
incoherent and ineffectual measures—and, more or less, as 
an insult to their own and the nation’s critical intelligence, 

It is, in fact, not considered likely that real progress towards 
a social equilibrium and social peace can be achieved in the 
course of the next few weeks and months. In the absence of 
such progress, it is regarded as much more likely—with of 
without 5 per cent. price cuts—that industrial stagnation, 
unemployment and still more widespread semi-unemployment 
will prevail and almost inevitably lead to’ fresh outbreaks of 
social urrest in the autumn and early winter. 

It is, of course, idle to speculate whether such outbreaks 
would or would not be repeat performances of what happened 
during the month of August. Much more likely would seem a 
general hardening of the mood and the danger of far stronger 
Communist influences in the leadership of such movements, 
(The Communists’ remarkable reticence during the August 
events and their studied “loyalism” have considerably 
enhanced the prestige of the CGT.) 

It is quite certain that any fresh outbreak of social unrest 
on a larger scale must put an end to all deflationary measures 
and undo such lowering of the price levels as the current 
campaign might conceivably achieve. Certain is also, in such 
an event, the fall of the present coalition. 

This, however, is but one half of the argument—and the 
less important half at that. The argument continues: Any 
near future developments along these lines—i.e., a development 
of France maintaining the general trend of stagnation-turning- 
to-regression (with a preposterously low industrial output of 
4 per cent. above the 1929 level and an agrarian under-pro- 
duction which leads to the absurdity of France importing 
200 million dollars’ worth of foodstuff every year); a develop- 
ment, moreover, of continuing social unrest and growing Com- 
munist influences while showing no sign of ending the 
eight-year-cycle of governmental instability—any such develop- 
ment must inevitably produce fateful consequences. 

The most immediate of these consequences might well be 
that the latent tension of Franco-American relations bursts into 
an open, fullblown conflict. If, for example, another autumnal 
French crisis should once more delay France’s ratification of 
the EDC Treaties, American patience would be put to its 
severest test. The rapidly growing internal pressures, within 
the United States, favouring a system of “ straight” alliances 
to replace UNO and NATO diplomacy, EDC and European 
“ integration,” are only too well known. In particular, the 
public cry for “ German divisions ” and a “ straight US-German 
link-up” might one day reach hurricane force. One will 
readily believe that the leaders of the present US Administra- 
tion, especially the President himself, would wish to resist such 
pressures to the last. The question is whether a point could 
be reached—and when—when they become plainly irresistible. 

All or much of this would seem to depend ultimately on 
France and France’s own internal development. Stagnation 
or worse would inevitably be followed by other consequences 
in other fields. For example in Indo-China. The hope of 
a negotiated, bilateral settlement between France and the Com- 
munist-controlled Viet Minh had never much basis in reality. 
By now, it is surely one of the many hopes that lie deeply 
buried under the débris of the unending internal crises of 
France. In these circumstances, an ordered and staged with- 
drawal of France from the costly battlefield of Indo-China— 
without thereby leaving a disastrous gap in the South-East 
Asian front—might not only be an inevitable faute de mieux, 
but a positive blessing. The truth is that more and more 
Frenchmen would now agree to that, and fewer and fewer 
seem concerned with the protection of the nation’s amour 
propre. And if such an ordered withdrawal could be made to 
coincide with even the most modest beginnings of national 
and economic revival at home, it would turn out to be the 
greatest blessing of all. For then, and then only, could this 
country work effectively to avoid another deadly danger from 
which there would be no withdrawal—the danger of being 
permanently outbalanced, outproduced, outweighed ty her 
German neighbour, be it even a peaceable, unaggressive, well- 
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intentioned German neighbour that “ just cannot help his own 
strength.” 

Nobody in France is unaware of these dangers and the 
fateful consequences of a prolonged failure to rebuild the 
country. Alas, even the fullest knowledge of these dangers 
does not necessarily rouse every Frenchman to do his utmost 
to avoid them. All too often it merely seems to increase 
an inherited sense of impotence and inferiority. 

There are today as many anxious Europeans and Americans 
as there are anxious Frenchmen who cannot help feeling that 
an important chapter of European and world history may well 
be decided by what happens—or fails to happen—in France 
within a relatively near future. Will France survive, resurgent 
and regenerated, able to guarantee a balanced Europe? Or 
will she merely survive—as Europe’s other Spain, or Europe’s 
“lovely garden and museum ” as Herr Otto Abetz proclaimed 
in 1940 ? 


Work 
By JAC QUETTA HAWKES 


SHOULD be better pleased by the recent decree against 

the burning of midnight oil in the Kremlin if the reasons 

for it were different. If Malenkov had decided that it 
would be better for the servants of the Union to work less 
hard, then there really would be evidence of a change of heart 
there. Unhappily the prohibition has only been made in order 
to take away the excuse for arriving late at the office in the 
mornings. 

Next to thought control, the false deification of work, the 
lashing on of the people .o greater and greater output is surely 
the worst horror of the present Communist way of life. In 
Russia the God of Work (notice that no reputable pantheon 
ever included one) is now as savage and implacable. as Moloch; 
not only the first-born but all children of the State are sacrificed 
to him, and with a perverted religious fervour that makes the 
sacrifice peculiarly revolting. I have just been reading in an 
American journal of the pressure put upon factory workers in 
the early days of communism in Hungary. No modern 
capitalist system could be half so ruthless; no Bedaux could 
apply the screw more cunningly nor half so unscrupulously. 
The workers would be told one week to make a tremendous 
effort to produce above their official norm in honour of some 
Soviet event or hero, to find a month later that the norm had 
been raised to the new high level. This would be repeated 
again and again, without any increase in wages, to within an 
inch of breaking point. 

I suppose it is appropriate enough for the deity of a Workers’ 
State to be a God of Work, but I believe men do less violence 
to themselves in the service of almost any other—down even 
to the most bizarre and superstitious. Even Stakhanovism 
and the awarding of medals to work-heroes, although they 
obviously bring their personal satisfactions, appear to me to 
impose much that is infantile and beneath the dignity of man. 

The fact that among all the gods of war and love, thunder 
and sun, wine and suffering, there was never one attributed to 
work. suggests that the idea of labour as something distinct, 
an isolated element in life and one worthy of a cultus, was not 
one which could occur to the ancients or to’primitive peoples. 
It is true that some peoples like to imagine Edens where man 
lived in id!eness before he had to eat by the sweat of his 
brow, but those days were over, labour had become the lot of 
man on earth. 

If there was a workless paradise before the institution of 
the life of mixed farming so well symbolised by Adam and Eve 
and their sons, we can find it in the world of palaeolithic 
hunters. There, in conditions that would seem too cold for 
paradise, these men lived as men like to live, by hunting 
abundant game, pitting their cunning against that of beasts 
larger, swifter, more strongly armed, more beautiful than them- 
selves. This was not work. It was dangerous, strenuous and 
uncertain, but never monotonous or toilsome. Does the tiger 
work, the peregrine or the stoat ? Hunting was life, life as 
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man had lived it since he came down from the branches and 
ceased to be a vegetarian. To judge from its present high 
social esteem, it is the way he still would live if only he could. 

The time, towards the end of this hunting age, when game 
was so abundant that the hunters had time and energy to 
spare for religious and magical rituals and for the creation of 
the marvellous art that accompanied them, was surely our 
golden age. Man not yet a labourer but already an artist ! 
The beginning of cultivation of land and care of beasts, always 
sung by historians as the great advance, was in this sense the 
Fall. Jn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. \t was 
the beginning of back-breaking toil for men and women alike, 
the fixed, monotonous life of the peasant. But still one can 
say it was life and not apart from life, and no one had thought 
of glorifying it or pretending it was a thing men wanted to do 
for its own sake. It was kept a part of life by the ties of 
religion that imparted to all human existence a blessed unity. 
Work and holy days were but point and counterpoint in the 
rhythm of existence. This was as true of the mediaeval 
Christian peasantry as it was of the cultivators of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt. The Mesopotamians pushed the conception to 
the furthest point in their belief that the gods had created man 
solely in order to serve them: as Marduk put it, “ Let him be 
burdened with the toil of the gods that they may freely 
breathe.” So all laboured together in “ the fields of the gods.” 

Industrialism gave work an altogether new complexion. 
When it was no longer directly needed to fill the family’s belly 
but to earn money, when man could no longer go out into his 
work nor consume its products or see its achievement, when, 
above all, God was dead, at any rate as a being served by 
human toil, then of course work could no longer be identified 
with life and became so many “ hours a week,” while holy days 
became holidays, something in opposition to work instead of 
an integral part of its pattern. In this world only the scientists, 
scholars, writers, artists and fine craftsmen could live at all 
as the hunters had lived before the Fall, identifying work and 
life, hurling themselves at a task and then falling into utter 
laziness, as men (in contrast, here, with women) like to do. 

Industrialism with its compartmentalising and debasement 
of work has led equally to the slave mentality of the democratic 
countries where men work reluctantly for the minimum possible 
“hours per week,” and to the propagandist double-talk 
glorification of work that echoes to the welkin in communist 
States. Yet in both, and also in America where they have 
not gone so far along either of these other ways, there is the 
constant exhortation to work, to “ produce,” which reaches its 
most cruel and compulsive forms under the Soviet. This is 
one of the great trends of our age that we ought to resist. 

I am not trying to deny that men want to work enough to 
keep their families, as they have always done. It takes a 
philosopher to endure compulsory unemployment. But they 
should not be forced to do more than this. Americans are 
confounded when they find that the Indians refuse to work 
after they have earned enough to live in unrefrigerated idle- 
ness. Yet this is the choice we should all be free to make. 

For the mad pressure for “ output” is certainly related to 
modern man’s terrible appetite for possessions: possessions 
identified with a “ standard of living.” In all former civilisa- 
tions and in all simple cultures, if men were fortunate enough 
not to have to labour all day to keep alive, they used their 
unoccupied time for ritual, meditation, art and riotous enjoy- 
ments. Now men toil in order to possess vast numbers of 
objects, generally of a kind not conducive to good states of 
mind and whose maintenance demands further work. 

It would not be so bad if we were content to stultify our- 
selves for the possession of bedroom suites. In fact we know 
that a great part of the exhortation to work is due to our greed 
for the possession of the engines of war. Every nation has its 
particular and sound or plausible excuses, but we know that to 
exhort man to toil for the destruction of man is evil. Modern 
warfare is only made possible by our new and fearful capacity 
for work. 

That is why I said that in blind slavery to the God of Work 
men do more violence to themselves than in following the 
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Let us not automatically identify work- 


” 


silliest superstitions, 
ing for output with virtue, and idleness with “ absenteeism 
and wickedness. We in this country have exceptionally great 
obstacles in our way, but can we not join with others to seek 
a way of life where work is rather more agreeable and rather 
less productive; more to be calculated in terms of life and less 
in hours per week ? Could the world find a leader in that 
direction would we not “ flocke to him every day, and fleet 
the time carelessly as they did in the golden world” ? 


Mirror to Nature 


By GERARD FAY ' 


HICH daily paper had the snappiest snippets from 

the Kinsey Report: and which invented the daily 

aphrodisiac, Jane? Which paper first printed Mrs. 
Simpson’s name and picture and took her lover’s side in the 
abdication row ? Which paper thought of “ Whose finger on 
the trigger?” and paid £1,250 for it in an out-of-court 
settlement of Churchill’s libel action ? And which paper came 
near to being suppressed by “ the well-known chief censor and 
public turnkey” Herbert Morrison, with the full support of 
Ernest Bevin and Clement Attlee acting on the instructions 
of Winston Churchill ? Why, the Daily Mirror, which has 
found it so profitable to go “ Forward with the People” and 
has had no difficulty in forgiving the Labour Party for the 
sins of its leaders in the wartime National Government ! 

The Daily Mirror began as a morning paper for gentlewomen, 
written by ladies. It boasted that “information on society 
functions will be provided by the people concerned, not merely 
professional reporters.” Every reader of a local weekly knows 
what happens when this is done. It makes a phrase like “ The 
bride’s mother wore . . .” seem brave and fresh. So a new 
Mirror editor had to be found and the ladies had to be sacked. 
Hamilton Fyfe was the man and to him 

. fell the distasteful task of sacking the women, and the 
rape of the Sabines wasn’t in it. “They begged to be allowed 
to stay,” he recalled. “They left little presents on my desk. 
They waylaid me tearfully in the corridors. It was a_ horrid 
experience, like drowning kittens.” 


So the Mirror became the first picture paper and was caught 
up in the financial jugglings of Rothermere and the Berrys. 
It was also involved in the bitter Beaverbrook-Rothermere 
campaign against Baldwin which inspired honest Stanley to 
spit out “What they aim at is power, and power without 
responsibility, the prerogative of the harlot through the ages” 
—and, Mr. Cudlipp comments without, apparently, his tongue 
in his cheek: “So far as the Daily Mirror at that time was 
concerned, the charge was justified.”* 


But the paper lived for thirty years before it became what 
we know today, and between 1927 and 1935 it distributed 
over £2,000,000 to the shareholders in bonuses. It was hardly 
a financial failure, then, when Harry Guy Bartholomew, who 
had been with it almost from the beginning, was given control 
in 1934, took over with a circulation of less than three-quarters 
of a million and began to drive it up towards five million, a 
number it is likely to reach one of these days. How did 
he do it? By “shocking ’em and socking ’em.” 

First eye-opener (Cudlipp writes) was the transformation of 
the news pages. Sledge-hammer headlines appeared on the front 
page in black type one inch deep, a signal that all could see 
of the excitement to come. Human interest was at a premium, 
and that meant sex and crime. 

Having backed the wrong horse in the abdication crisis, the 
Mirror then picked a winner with its anti-appeasement line. 
This brought clashes with The Times and Geraldine House 
accused Printing House Square of having a fifth column, of 

ursuing a policy “that has put heart into every reader who 
as the Fascist and the anti-democratic cause at heart.” The 
sin and the shame of the Dawson days are supposed to be 


* Publish and be Damned! The Astonishing Story of the Daily 
Mirror. By Hugh Cudlipp. (Andrew Dakers Ltd., 12s. 6d.) 
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forgotten but could there be any connection between The Timey 
cold, brief obituary of Silvester Bolam and the contemptuous 
treatment it had from the Mirror in 1939? It was odd and 
prophetic that the Mirror should refer to “ The Times fifth 
column” for in 1941 there were ill-concealed hints from the 
Government that the Mirror itself was conducting a fifth. 
column operation. 

“Much the most effective way in which to conduct a Fifth 
Column movement at the present time” Churchill wrote to Cegjj 
Harmsworth King in 1941 “would be the method followed by 
the Daily Mirror and the Sunday Pictorial. Lip service would 
ne doubt be paid to the Prime Minister, whose position at the 
moment may be difficult to undermine. A perfervid zeal for 
intensification of the war effort would be used as a cloak behing 
which to insult and discredit one Minister after another. Every 
grievance would be exploited to the full, especially those grievances 
which led to class dissension. . . . Thus large numbers of 
readers would be brought into a state of despondency and resent. 
ment, of bitterness and scorn, which at the proper moment, when 
perhaps some disaster had occurred or prolonged tribulation had 
wearied the national spirit, could be suddenly switched over into 
naked defeatism, and a demand for a negotiated peace.” 

This was laying it on with a trowel and King argued that 
the Mirror was warmly loyal—especially to the future, 
Churchill was unbending and in the end King wrote 

- . + We now have your point of view clearly before us, 
The staff have had their instructions and you may have already 
noticed a marked change of tone. If in future you have any 
fault to find with our contribution to the nation’s war effort, I 
hope you will let us know at once.” 


But appeasement did not end there. Cassandra, who 
worried the Government most of all, went on giving his own 
special point of view until he went for a soldier. In no 
time at all he was running an army newspaper. 

This is the newspaper which believes it was a decisive 
influence in the general election of 1945—a Labour David 
which stood against the combined Goliath of the Tory papers, 
when the Daily Herald seemed mute. McCallum and Readman 
in The British General Election of 1945 refer to the Express 
and the Mirror as “the two most widely read papers during 
the election . . . the papers which may claim to have had 
the most extensive influence by reason of their huge 
circulations.” 

The claim has often been made, but has it ever been sub- 
stantiated ? Was not the election of 1945 a great lesson 
in the helplessness of the popular press in the face of a public 
which knows what it wants? Did the Mirror propel the 
band-wagon or merely jump on behind and give a shove now 
and then ? . 

I cannot feel that the Mirror is justified in its pretensions 
to political influence—a passing influence at the polls, perhaps 
(but by no means as certainly as Mr. Cudlipp seems to think). 
After that very littke—and of course democracy is not just 
a matter of counting heads. 

In the self-praise printed by the Daily Mirror there is a 
jarring Messianic note. Take this, for example: 

We believe in ordinary people. We rejoice in the good humour, 
the-fine spirit and the success with which the British people are 
tackling the problems of modern life. 

Social evils exist: the Mirror exposes them . . . and 
so on—the hand of the promotion department guiding 
the pen of an advertising copy-writer. When the news- 
paperman pops up, the result is quite different—this, for 
instance, by Silvester Bolam, the editor who went to prison 
for six months for contempt of court over the H..h case: 

“The Mirror” . . . he wrote in February “is a sensational 
newspaper. We make no apology for that. We believe in the 
sensational presentation of news and views. . .. We shall go 
on being sensational to the best of our ability.” 

That was honest enough. 


But I do not hold it against Cudlipp that he takes so 
seriously the “ astonishing story of the Daily Mirror.” After 
all he is the editorial director of the Mirror and of its 
companion the Sunday Pictorial. 
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Open Ground 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


SPENT some time the other evening in Paternoster Row 

in a search for the past; but the past for which I was 

seeking was an immediate one, for I was only trying to 
recall what daily life had been like there in 1937 and 1938. 
The recollection was not in itself difficult, and I could visualise 
it all—the narrow, gorge-like street with tall buildings on either 
hand, and all the busy noise and movement associated with 
places which serve as office and as warehouse at once. There 
used to be lorries unloading great neat square parcels of new 
books from the binders, hand-trollies laden with more book- 
packages clattering to and fro beneath the covered passage 
into Paternoster Square, printers arriving in trench-coats and 
trilbies, bicycles propped against the pavement outside the 
Chapter Coffee House, office-boys whistling as they carried pots 
of tea across the roadway, pigeons waddling in the sunshine, 
window-cleaners on precarious ladders jerkily leathering high 
panes of glass. At the western end of the Row, just beyond 
Ave Maria Lane, a gateway led into Amen Court, where 
canons and minor canons of the Cathedral resided in houses 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren. This end of Paternoster 
Row was, by comparison, a haven of peace and quiet. 

I found it quite easy to remember all these details of the 
scene I used to watch from my office window on long 
somnolent summer afternoons, when one’s desk was piled with 
uncorrected galley-proofs and the only interruption to be 
expected was the telephone or office tea at three-thirty. But 
I could equally well have reconstructed the scene from my 
arm-chair at home, for to connect so much lively commotion 
and activity with the site of Paternoster Row today needs almost 
as much imagination as to picture the court life of Imperial 
Rome while visiting the mildewed ruins of the Golden House 
of Nero. Today Paternoster Row is the polite name for a 
broken track running through a jungle of waist-high thistles 
and pink willow-herb, which bob and tremble in the evening 
breeze. Elephant hawk moths frequent the willow-herb in their 
season and at this moment of August, on the precise location 
of the publishing house in which I worked, there is a remarkably 
fine clump of deep purple buddleia in full bloom. 

Mr. Berenson tells us that only a good building can be relied 
upon to make a good ruin. The remnants of twenty bombed 
Wren churches prove how right this is. Yet by the same 
yardstick should we not revise our views on some of the 
architects of Victorian offices and warehouses, whose achieve- 
ments, stripped of their excessive detail, make  well- 
proportioned, rather romantic ruins? And that very detail 
at which as a generation we were taught to scoff, how 
monumental it looks lying in its great cumbersome broken 
fragments just where the blast happened to hurl it twelve years 
ago. The intricacies of the ornamentation have been simplified 
and softened by the rain of London winters and of London 
summers, and much that was ugly is mercifully obscured by 
trailing grasses and garlands of grasses and bindweed. In 
ali this wide waste land north of Saint Paul’s—as one authority 
has pointed out, “there is more open ground today within a 
mile of Saint Paul’s Cathedral than there has been since the 
early Middle Ages”—nature has rectified what man has 
spoiled. Christ-Church-with-Saint-Leonard-Foster-Lane, created 
by Wren on the site of the Greyfriars, and notable for 
being one of the few London churches to have columns but 
no arches, was gutted in 1940; but it is now inhabited by a 
miniature forest of bright elder-trees, some of them twenty 
feet high. All along the paths between the ruins and above 
the cellars of destroyed buildings bracken is growing in tough, 
tousled profusion; while thistle, willow-herb, flea-bane and 
barley abound. In the exposed basement of a building in 
Aldermanbury Postern the evening primrose and the foxglove 
flourish as contentedly as in a Sussex wood. 

The effect of all this devastated region is neither eerie nor 
uncanny; it is simply bizarre, tranquil and picturesque. Once 
amongst the busiest of London’s commercial areas, Cripplegate 
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and Aldersgate are now virtually silent, and little boys play 
cricket on an improvised pitch beside the vegetable allotments 
near St. Giles’s Church. The innate, irresistible romantic 
appeal of these flowery ruins has, so far as I am aware, only 
been appreciated by one writer, Miss Rose Macaulay, who 
used them as a setting for her last novel. But there is another 
book which might be regarded as indispensable to anyone 
investigating the effects of the war on the City—NMr. R. S. 
Fitter’s Natural History of London, published eight years ago, 
and providing not only an exhaustive survey of the flora and 
fauna of the metropolis, but a most absorbing section on the 
plant life of the bombed sites. Mr. Fitter lists in an appendix 
one hundred and twenty-six plants new to the City of London 
which have now taken root there, and he also explains what 
a godsend to London birds (particularly the black redstart) 
the bombed areas have been. It seems from what he tells us 
that, with few exceptions, London birds proved immune to 
bombs: a wheatear was seen feeding in Cripplegate in 1942, 
starlings continued to breed happily in the worst of the blitzes 
and it was only exceptionally sensitive individuals like the 
Kensington sparrow which fainted during an air-raid, or the 
heron which flew screaming across St. John’s Wood after the 
fall of a flying-bomb, which minded at all. Today the whole 
area round Saint Paul’s is at avine disposition, although a 
somewhat unchristian spirit would seem to prevail within the 
precincts of Saint Botolph, Aldersgate, where a large notice is 
hung up: “ Please do not feed the birds.” Perhaps the church 
authorities feel that the City’s birds have come off quite well 
enough as it is ? 

During the 1940 bombings I used to come down each morn- 
ing to take notes of the damage done to City churches on 
the previous night. Inside the churches there was always 
the same sad scene—fallen roofing, stones steaming with water 
from the firemen’s hoses, panelling, doors and hassocks charred 
to cinders, pillars that had been burned a kind of orange-red. 
Periwigged busts on wall-brackets stared down with sightless 
eyes at the sodden smoking mass beneath them. Added to 
despair at the destruction of so much that was fine and inter- 
esting there was also the irritation of feeling that much more 
could have been done—as it was done, by voluntary effort, 
at Saint Paul’s—to organise a proper fire-watching system for 
these poor churches, or at best to protect their monuments. 
Rahere’s splendid tomb in Saint Bartholomew’s was without 
sandbags for a year until a letter to The Times drew attention 
to the fact, while it was mere luck that the bust of Mrs. Pepys 
was moved to safety a few days before Saint Olave Hart Street 
disappeared in a holocaust. Today, while some ruined churches 
like Saint Giles, Cripplegate, are well protected against the 
weather, others are still open to the elements: the agreeable, 
distinguished eighteenth-century wall-monuments of Saint- 
Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe have now been rained upon for 
more than a decade, until they closely resemble melting snow- 
men. A few scraps of corrugated iron and a moment’s care 
could have saved them. 


From the standpoint of the purely picturesque each year 
that passes before the city is rebuilt improves its visual aspect. 
As a venue for a summer’s evening’s walk London can offer 
nothing better, for these ruins are more peaceful than any 
public park, and far more evocative and more interesting. 
This summer of 1953 the vegetation is especially green and 
lush, and the Coronation flood-lighting of Wren’s steeples 
is a further addition. As the blue dusk gathers across the 
open ground at Cripplegate, where one of the bastions of 
Edward IV’s wall stands staunchly upright, the tower of Saint- 
Mary-le-Bow is illuminated and suddenly shines out like an 
elegant pale lantern in the twilight. There seems to be no 
one about: and then you become aware of a group of people 
trudging resolutely and slowly towards you across the wastes. 
of willow-herb and rubble. They loom up from the direction 
of Moorfields, looking much as one might fancy a group of 
medieval London citizens to have looked going homeward 
many centuries ago at the evening closing of the ancient 
Crepel-gate. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


Orchestral Music at Edinburgh 


**Four centuries of the violin’’ was a bright idea on somebody’s 
part as an accommodatingly flexible theme for this year’s concerts 
at the Edinburgh Festival. ‘‘Violin’’ can be stretched to mean 
**violin family,’’ and its music to mean anything from unaccom- 
panied sonatas to works for string orchestra. Where they had any 
reference to this ‘‘theme,’’ however, the programmes hardly needed 
its justification. Works for violin by Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms and Bartok, or the string quartets of Beethoven, which are 
being given complete, need no special pleading, nor even do the 
early Italian concertos by Vivaldi and his lesser contemporaries, 
now that the Virtuosi di Roma, by their marvellous performances, 
have made them familiar and popular all over Europe. But the 
opportunity was taken to bring in one or two unusual works—one 
of the violin concertos of Viotti, who was conveniently born in 
1753, and whom we may now forget again until 2053; and a new work 
commissioned from Michael Tippett to commemorate the tercen- 
tenary of the birth of Corelli. Fricker’s Viola Concerto too, which 
was here only by accident, having been postponed from last year, 
fitted nicely into the scheme. Both these new works handsomely 
rewarded expectations. Tippett’s, called Fantasia Concertante, laid 
out for double string orchestra and concertino (two solo violins 
and cello), is in his most elaborate style, but he emerges from the 
contrapuntal maze from time to time to an expansive, sweeping 
melody. As brilliant in instrumental effect as it is weighty in content, 
it is as exciting and direct in appeal as it is fascinatmg in its com- 
plexity of texture. Fricker’s Viola Concerto is much simpler. The 
soloist predominates throughout, and except in the finale the orchestra 
is kept down. But this is plainly an essential part of the musical 
idea. ‘ The necessity of letting the viola sound has been made a 
virtue, and has led Fricker, in the first two movements, to a more 
intimate kind of music than he has previously written. The finale 
is more brilliant and noisy, recalling the style of the Second Symphony, 
but gayer, and with a tune that sticks. It proved a winner with the 
Edinburgh audience. The demonstration was partly for William 
Primrose’s magnificent performance, and for Sir Adrian Boult’s 
sure handling of the score with the Philharmonia Orchestra, but 
Fricker too can congratulate himself on his greatest popular success. 


When they let go the rudder of ‘‘violin music,’’ the programmes 
were as aimless as such festival programmes usually are—perhaps 
inevitably must be. The exceptions were Sir Malcolm Sargent’s 
three substantial and well-planned concerts, which included, besides 
Tippett’s piece, conducted by the composer, three other important 
modern British works—among them Vaughan Williams’s Sinfonia 
Antartica, and Walton’s Symphony, which sounded better than ever 
in a splendid performance. Most of the other orchestral programmes 
seemed to have been chosen with the main object of showing off the 
orchestra or conductor, but found their justification in the fact that 
these were at least worth showing off. The Rome Symphony 
Orchestra, which opened the festival, gave some admirable per- 
formances, under Fernando Previtali and Vittorio Gui, of some curious 
assortments of works. These included several modern Italian 
pieces, not well chosen to represent either Italy or their composers— 
Petrassi for instance has written mucia more important music than 
the attractive, slick, but not at all personal ballet suite La Follia di 
Orlando, The orchestra’s particular pride is its very numerous and 
excellent string section, with which Previtali secured a truly memor- 
able performance of Beethoven’s Grosse Fuge. 


For our own Philharmonia Orchestra, Herbert von Karajan chose 
programmes even more patently for display, of the kind calculated 
to appeal not so much to music lovers as to connoisseurs of per- 
formances, to those strange products of the gramophone age for 
whom music, existing solely as an instrument for comparing per- 
formers, never means Beethoven, Mozart or Wagner, but always 
X’s Ninth, Y's Jupiter or Z’s Mastersingers. Happily he revealed a 
different character from that suggested by his programmes, in 
performances which, except in their outstanding technical excellence, 
never tried to commend themselves as ‘‘feats’’ of conducting or 
interpreting, and which, in their rare sympathy and devotion to the 
composer’s intention, were supremely successful for that very reason. 
His marvellously coherent and understanding performance of 
Barték’s Concerto for Orchestra, one of the most difficult of all 
**conductor’s pieces,’” was one of the notable experiences of the 
festival. COLIN MASON. 





Frescoes and Watercolours 


Tue Edinburgh Festival is not only an occasion of splendid perform. 
ance. It is alsoa real and powerful spur to native artistic ability. Inthe 
visual arts, each year sees an increasing spate of privately organised 
exhibitions which vie with the officially sponsored shows and with 
each other, all over the city. The list of these, this year, takes up 
some inches of newspaper space. 

Second to the Renoir exhibition, the next in importance on this 
year’s official programme is the fine collection of Yugoslav Mediaeval 
Frescoes at the Royal Scottish Museum. It was enterprising of the 
Edinburgh Festival Society and the Scottish Committee of the Arts 
Council to obtain these remarkable facsimiles of works which can 
otherwise be seen only by extended travel in Yugoslavia itself. 

These are works of art in a double sense, their quality as inspired 
and apparently almost faultless copies being little less remarkable 
than their actual artistic content, which will come as something of a 
pleasant surprise even to the comparative few who know something 
about Byzantine wall-decoration. The thirty examples here, most of 
them fairly large in scale, represent only a tiny fraction of the rich 
store of such works still extant in Yugoslavian churches and monas- 
teries. But they are sufficient to indicate a school of great importance, 
with a powerfully indigenous character. 

Taken from the works of thirteenth-, fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century painters, the earliest are the most vital. They are mostly 
sombre in colour and tonality, with an intensity of expression and a 
directness of statement which have certain affinities with early Catalan 
art. Opportunities to enlarge one’s experience of such painting are 
rare in this country, and the chance of seeing this rich exhibition in 
London should not be missed when it visits the Tate Gallery later in 
the year. 

It is impossible even to enumerate the ‘* unofficial ’’ exhibitions 
which include fascinating shows of furniture, pottery, architecture 
and antiquities as well as paintings. But most people would agree 
that pride of place should go to the exhibition of watercolours 
sponsored by the National Trust for Scotland in their rooms in 
Charlotte Square. 

These sixty paintings, under the title ‘‘ The Scottish Scene,’’ are 
all by W. G. Gillies, an artist regarded with something near reverence 
by young painters in Scotland, though still almost unknown in 
London. (One remembers with quiet satisfaction the rather naive 
wonder with which many Southern critics ‘‘ discovered ’’ Alan 
Ramsay at the Scottish Exhibition at Burlington House only a few 
years ago.) It is worth noting, too, that they all come from the 
collection of one patron, Dr. Lillie, whose allegiance to the painter 
is well justified by the exhibition. 

Gillies is a ‘‘ natural ’’ if there ever was one, his prolific output 
being matched by its ease and variety. In the last quarter of a century 
many temporary influences from modern French painting have been 
assimilated into a style that is now thoroughly individual and recog- 
nisably Scottish, with no contemporary mannerisms, yet unmistakably 
of this century. 

Under the fluency and dash of these watercolours one con- 
tinually discovers a penetrating draughtsman and a designer of 
apparently endless resource, while the bloom of colour is at once 
deliciously apparent. But the technical equipment is always at the 
service of something more uncommon, at least in these days; a 
spontaneous, untrammelled response to the changing moods of 
weather and atmosphere. 

Every one of the exhibits in this most satisfying show is redolent 
of the peculiar beauties of Scottish landscape ; and each one could 
almost persuade us in its honest freshness that Gillies had opened 
delighted eyes on that landscape for the first time in his life. 

R. H. WESTWATER. 


Ballet at the Festival 


THE surprise items of the ballet programmes in Edinburgh’s first 
week were two pieces which American National Ballet Theatre had 
been saving up throughout their lengthy European tour. Their 
London visit revealed five new works—some of them uninspiring— 
and the ballets brought to light here in Edinburgh proved to be both 
shocking and curious but not excitingly so. Both Circo de Espana 
by Carmelita Maracci, and Schumann Concerto by Bronislava 
Nijinska are products of women of long experience in dance produc- 
tion ; they were shocking in as far as they almost totally lacked 
choreographic shape, and they were curious because their lack of 
shape seemed incidental—and not merely careless. 

The first work purported to be a balletic impression of a Spanish 
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attitude towards certain basic matters—violence, loneliness, sexual 
domination—as reflected in the Spaniard’s reverential attitude 
towards the ceremony of bull-fighting. The ballet set out in four 
incidents certain groups of characters whose dancing was meant to 
convey these concepts ; the dance idiom chosen was Miss Maracci’s 
highly personal style of Spanish folk forms and the idiom was not 
compressed into a stylised mode such as ballet-trained dancers 
might have brought to life. Any form of Spanish dance requires as 
precise and arduous a technique as is used in ballet ; certainly the 
average ballet dancer cannot dance in this technique without special 
training. The whole of Circo de Espana was an object-lesson on 
the pointlessness of creating ballets which demand a dance style 
beyond the scope of the performers actually engaged. The abstracts 
from four Spanish composers were hardly less muddled than the 
plot and characterisation. 

Schumann Concerto fell heavily and loudly between the two stools 
of idyll and abstraction ; supposedly a purely exhibitionistic struc- 
ture of dance numbers—for two soloists and a corps-de-ballet— 
arranged to the music which formed its title, it turned into a lengthy 
paraphrase of Les Sylphides which lacked every one of the simplicities 
and niceties which make that work tolerable even when thoroughly 
badly danced. Even excusing tired performances on the ground of 
the company’s exhausting tour, these two works as presented inside 
a festival of Edinburgh’s stature were simply not good enough to be 
shown before a festival public. They would rightly have been casti- 
gated by most critics and audiences if Edinburgh had seen them 
during a routine ‘‘ touring week ’’ by a routine second-class ballet 
company. 

Pilar Lopez, seen in London a couple of years ago, presented in 
the second week a programme of the usual Spanish-Ballet type ; 
neat and simple solos for dancers, accompanied by castanets, hand- 
claps and guitarists ; and one or two numbers of larger shape and 
more daring dramatic intention. Though all the dances were simple 
to observe and carried no philosophic or moral overtones, they were 
immensely pleasurable—being performed with skill, verve and 
effectively smooth staging and lighting. The company has no stars, 
apart from the gently magnetic Senorita Lopez; all the dancers 
possess excellent technique and brilliance of attack. The men have 
figures like racing greyhounds, pose like gods and dance like demons 
—and bring a virility to the performance that makes the whole 
stage bristle with excitement. A. V. Coron. 


Film Festival 

IN its last week the Edinburgh Film Festival, held concurrently with 
the Festival of Music and Drama, has continued to provide some 
enlarging and enlivening experiences. The most stirring of these 
has been a Brazilian film, O Congaceiro (The Bandit), a film which 
combines a strong story with imaginative treatment to produce 
something memorable. Set in the wild, barren country in the north 
of Brazil, the film concerns a roving band of outlaws, the savage 
discipline maintained by their leader, and the fate which overtakes 
one of them who dares to disobey. More important than the story, 
powerful and well constructed though it is, is the sense of contact 
with a wild, untamed tract of country and a notably tough breed of 
men. Written and directed by Lima Barreto, the film is photo- 
graphed by Chick Fowle, who was for long a leading cameraman in 
British documentary and whose work here has a characteristic 
silky luminosity. 

Another out-of-the-ordinary experience has been the Swedish 
film Barabbas, adapted from Par Lagerkvist’s Nobel prize-winning 
novel and directed by Alf Sjéberg who made Frenzy, The Road to 
Heaven and Miss Julie. This remarkable film, made partly in Israel 
and Italy and partly in the studios in Stockholm, follows the life of 
the robber Barabbas from his release from the cross to his own 
crucifixion with many others who, like him, have become Christians. 
As in the novel, the film relates its imaginative enlargement of the 
Biblical story to the contemporary scene. With the help of Ulf 
Palme and Eva Dahlbeck, two of Sweden’s leading players, Sjéberg 
makes the story moving, but in contrast to the sparkling Miss Julie 
the tempo seems laboured and the visual brilliance dimmed. 

From the earlier period of the Festival I recall most vividly a 
programme of French films which brought together Georges Franju’s 
fascinating account of the French inventor of cinematography, Le 
Grand Méliés ; Le Rideau Cramoisi, a film of haunting power by 
Alexandre Astruc, adapted from a Henry James-like story by Barbey 
d’Aurévilly ; and Crin Blanc, Albert Lamorisse’s beautiful fable 


about a fisher-bey and the w.ld whtte stallion he catches and befriends. 
Set in the Camargue with its wide skies and long low stretches of 
Silver sand and sedge, Crin Blanc is always a delight to the eye while 
its story has a quality which touches the heart. 

Britain has so jong excelled :n the-sphere of the social documentary 
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that it is not surprising to find the deepest impression, among films 
in this genre, being made by World Without End. Shot in Mexico by 
Paul Rotha and, simultaneously by Basil Wright in Siam, this film 
portrays some of the practical steps being taken by UNESCO to 
improve fishing and farming, extend education, and raise standards 
of health. Working in understanding collaboration, the directors 
bend their matured skill to the most persuasive expression of the 
theme. Rotha may succumb to the irresistible beauty of the Mexican 
scene and Wright, momentarily, to the mysticism of the East ; but 
the film holds firmly to its course, urged forward by the clear simple 
concepts of Rex Warner’s commentary. 

I have space to mention only the admirable range of nature films, 
headed by Russia’s Life in the Arctic and Hungary’s From Blossom 
Time Till Autumn Frost; the often exciting quality of the art films, 
notably Vincent van Gogh ; the all-round excellence of the Canadian 
contribution ; and the astonishing advance made over a year or two 
by the New Zealand films. ForsytH HArpy. 


ART 
Matthew Smith at the Tate 


MATTHEW SMITH is in his seventy-fourth year and this exhibition is 
long and oddly overdue. Was it the artist’s shy reluctance to become 
involved in art-politics, or his long absences overseas, or the unin- 
ventive range of his subject-matter ? At all events Smith has remained, 
notwithstanding his weighty reputation in this country, something of 
a painter’s painter, and, though there have been good showings of his 
work in Templé Newsam and Venice, the eighty-one paintings 
collected at the Tate from every stage of his career constitute the 
first comprehensive survey of his work to be seen in London. The 
narrow—if fundamental—vein that has been mined by Matthew 
Smith with such steady determination for thirty years inevitably lends 
an air of repetition to the exhibition, but nevertheless the diversity of 
mood is perhaps greater than might have been expected, and, of the 
earlier canvases in particular, a good many will be new to the 
majority of visitors. 

Matthew Smith, it will be remembered, was a late starter. Hindered 
by obstacles of others’ making, dogged and bedevilled by obstacles 
within himself, he did not easily escape the industrial background of 
his youth, and he was forty-six when he held his first exhibition. 
The earliest painting in the present exhibition is a self-portrait show- 
ing him as a serious, bespectacled young man of thirty, who had 
spent the first of his many years in France. For the next 
twelve or so, Fauvism was to direct his development. It is interest- 
ing to see, in the study after Ingres’ Mme Riviére done about 1910, 
that though the precision of outline is retained, the form is already 
modelled by changes of colour rather than changes of tone. Through- 
out this decade Smith was preoccupied to a greater extent than ever 
subsequently with the patterning of the picture surface, but colour, 





Money for weeds 


The farmer on page 96 preferred his weeds to his corn; the old 
lady whose photograph appears on page 75 has her parlour 
in the cow-house as a matter of course. The current 
Countryman sparkles with oddities, as well as practical articles, 
entertainingly written by country people. If you want to 
know about putting up a nest-box, selling windfalls, making 
a corn-mow, going ‘‘ormering”’ the Countryman tells you. And 
these are only a few items among the articles, anecdotes, 
poems, pictures, that make the close-packed pages of the 
Countryman as diverse as the countryside itself. Even if you 
deal with bulls and bears rather than cows and sheep—if you 
love the country, your magazine is the Countryman. 


The Countryman 


2/ Autumn Number just out 
a copy 


10/- 
a year 
from your newsagent 
Edited in the heart of the country and published quarterly from 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 
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often reminiscent of Gauguin and Matisse, is the dominant factor. 
It is the most personal and striking thing about the excellent Lilies 
—his first exhibited picture—and reaches its most daring in the harsh 
and aggressive oddity of the two notable Fitzroy Street nudes. Perhaps 
most interesting in this early period of Matthew Smith’s—some would 
say in all his work—is the culminating series. of intensely romantic 
landscapes painted in Cornwall after the first world war : ominous, 
black-skied paintings, flat and angular, of deep crimson and purple- 
lit cottages sunk into moon-dark viridian shadows. 

In the early "twenties his ‘‘ mature *’ style brought with it the long 
series of opulent nudes (often variations, like Nos. 23 and 24, a 
particularly successful canvas, upon.a single pose), the heavenly 
flower pieces and then later, the wild, passionate romanticism of the 
purple-hilled Provencal landscapes (with notable courage Smith 
has even pitted himself against Mt. Ste. Yictoire). Later again, 
during and since the second war, the siniPler-patterned and less 
glowing still-lifes, leading to a dashing Quinces and Pomegranates 
painted last year. 

Rich, abundant, generous is the world encompassed by Matthew 
Smith's whirling brush. Consider the torrent of paint in The Falling 
Model, tumbling in the drapes over the figure like a waterfall of sheer 
excitement ; the white foam of Peonies ; the flashing salmon of the 
bare earth in the middle distance of a southtrn landscape (No. 54). 
The painter's sense of glory and pure delight is so completely inte- 
grated with the means of its expression that it is infectious. Behind 
the flurry of impetuous pigment, however—what Sir Philip Hendy 
has called the ** rough and scumble *’ of it all—there is, if the infec- 
tion fails to catch, a near-vacuum. This shows clearly, | think, in his 
portraits. Smith has no powers of invention. He is unconcerned 
with the plastic construction of form in the sense that Cézanne was 
concerned with it in, say, the head of Victor Chocquet (notwithstand- 
ing the apparent amplitude of his nudes, there are usually considerable 
passages that are quite unresolved). Nor is he interested in the 
perception of character or the suggestion of comment (the poses of 
his girls are not expressive of their calling or their way of life as with 
Degas, or of individual character as with, say, Lautrec). When 
Matthew Smith tackles a subject like the 1947 portrait of Air Marshal 
Sir John Salmond, sunk in his vast-collared service greatcoat, neither 
is the personality of the sitter illuminated, nor does the painting 
take on a life of its own. 

Beneath the apparent fluency of Matthew Smith's bold impetuosity, 
indeed, one senses an odd suggestion of battle with an intractable 
material, of irresolution even. Except in the physical manipulation 
of his brushes, nothing, one guesses, comes easily to him. A moment’s 
comparison with the Frenchmen of his own generation to whom he 
is most akin will show what heavy weather he makes of subjects 
which their logic and their professionalism would treat with elegant 
For example, the patterned strip at the right of Model Waking 
(No. 46) seems to be decorative in purpose : just think what a pel- 
lucid delight Matisse would have made of it» At the same time this 
Venetian richness and density of colour, this suggestion of depth and 
chiaroscuro within the picture, give to Smith’s paintings, when he 
pulls it off, a sumptuous and grandiose monumentality scarcely 
reached in this particular field by any contemporary of his. He is a 
slap-dash painter—Sir John Rothenstein, in the excellent catalogue 
to the exhibition, recalls an old witticism about the painter by an 
anonymous critic which goes: ** He does not often hit the nail on 
the head, but you should just see the wood all around.’” At the 
same time, his successes place him securely in the uncrowded line of 
English masters between Sickert and Moore. 


ease. 


M. H. MIDDLETON. 


CINEMA 


Laughing Anne. (Leicester Square Theatre.) 

Gallery.)——Fanfan la Tulipe. (Rialto.) 
I HAVE not read the story of Laughing Anne, but in this case it seems 
scarcely to matter much ; the film is Conrad re-told in the idiom 
of the lending library, the characters reduced to types, the ** atmos- 
phere’’ to a few highly coloured palm trees and sunsets. As directed 
by Herbert Wilcox, an unaccountable lethargy early overtakes the 
proceedings ; the silent sea captain (Wendell Corey) broods at the 
wheel, the Cockney cook (Ronald Shiner) chatters away endlessly in 
the galley; on shore, the battered prize-fighter (Forrest Tucker) 
smokes morosely while Laughing Anne herself lets rip with a laugh 
that sounds, perhaps not surprisingly, hollow. A burst of violent 
action towards the end, after Laughing Anne—formerly, to quote 
the synopsis, ** the toast of the Paris demi-monde*’—has accom- 
panied her boxer to a remote shack in the jungle, dyed her hair 
yellow and taken to wandering about in a bedraggled pink dressing- 
gown, does not save the situation. As the heroine, Margaret Lock- 
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wood is required to adopt a coyly synthetic French accent and to 
sing a number whose lyrics daringly rhyme ‘* water” with “* oughter”: 
it is not altogether her fault that Laughing Anne signally fails to 
fascinate. In the same programme as this depressing tropical 
excursion is Sunday by the Sea (directed by Anthony Simmons and 
photographed by Walter Lassally), an impression of a day at Southend 
made with lively observation and an obvious, and enjoyable, relish 
for its subject. 

Bellissima is the first film to reach London from a director, Luchino 
Visconti, whose high reputation we have been taking more or less on 
trust ; his Ossessione, based on The Postman Always Rings Twice, 
cannot be seen here because of copyright complications, and La 
Terra Trema, a sombre, impressive study of Sicilian fishermen, 
appears almost definitely uncommercial. Be/lissima, a minor work 
by comparison, tells a slightly novelettish story concerning a mother’s 
conviction that, against all logic and probability, she can turn her 
plain little daughter into a film star. From her dismal tene- 
ment home, she drags the child round photographers and hair- 
dressers ; sw.ndled, humiliated, she bludgeons her way through to 
a screen test—and the spectacle of the bawling, unhappy infant so 
amuses the director (smoothly played by the director Alessandro 
Blasetti) that he offers her a contract. Up to this point, the mother’s 
obsession has appeared mainly a selfish one, the return to reality, 
the moment of passionate triumph when she insists that the beautiful 
child shall not be laughed at, fails to ring true. But the human situa- 
tions of Be/lissima might carry more conviction did not Anna Magnani 
so overwhelm the film ; expert, showy, stridently high-powered, her 
performance still seems nine-tenths on the surface. It lacks the 
emotional validity needed for the dénouement. Visconti himself 
scarcely strikes one as deeply engaged by his subject ; this is a clever 
film, assured, controlled, and at moments, such as the audition scene 
with its harassed parents and horribly confident children, brilliantly 
adroit. But for all Magnani’s drive, and the whipped-up vitality of 
those declamatory Italian quarrels, in which the whole neighbourhood 
ear-splittingly joins, it remains a slightly chilly and arid affair. 

Fanfan la Tulipe casts Gérard Philipe, usually a somewhat with- 
drawn and introspective actor, as a Fairbanks-type adventurer, a 
legendary soldier of France, provides a spirited heroine in Gina 
Lollobrigida, and develops an eighteenth-century costume piece, all 
chases, battles and sword fights, in resolutely tongue-in-cheek style. 
The film is rather more decorative to look at than such Anglo-Saxon 
equivalents as The Crimson Pirate, but Christian Jaque’s opulent, 
heavy-handed manner tends to sacrifice wit and elegance to some only 
moderately entertaining burlesque heroics. PENELOPE HousTON. 


(Virginia Graham is at present on holiday) 


BALLET 


IN London three companies run parallel and rival seasons: with 
the Sadler’s Wells getting a run-in for next week’s New York open- 
ing by way of many performances of Cinderella. Nobody can bring 
quite so much tenderness and vivacity to the principal réle as Margot 
Fonteyn and there is new pleasure in watching the way she has 
developed the subtle by-play of her First Act kitchen scene. Kenneth 
Macmillan, stepping literally into Robert Helpmann’s shoes as the 
larger Ugly Sister, gives a splendidly controlled performance. If 
** dame comedy *’ has to be done by any but experienced panto- 
mimists, Macmillan and Ashton make a very satisfactory job of it. 

Roland Petit’s company at the Stoll revived Carmen with Colette 
Marchand superseding Renée Jeanmaire in the title rdle: this 
superior example of non-balletic ballet wears rather thin. Clavé’s 
waggonloads of décor still fussily obtrude on the few morsels of 
dancing and the whole thing begins to look like a super-Impression- 
istic Berlin production of the 1920s. Mlle. Marchand’s dancing has 
suffered a sea-change in her passage through the film studios ; she 
lacks all the brilliant gaminerie that she used to show during her 
earlier association with this company. 

Festival Ballet, at Royal Festival Hall, provided a shop-window 
for two stunning Hungarian dancers, recently migrated from Trans- 
curtainia, who danced with magnificently effortless style and technical 
completeness. Nora Kovach js lovely, steady, co-ordinated, and a 
born lyrical dancer, Istvan Rabovsky outspins and outjumps every 
other male dancer seen here during twenty-five years ; after some 
requisite polishing he will go on astounding us for a long time . . . if 
we are still in the period when pluperfect technical execution is in 
itself enough to look for in a ballet. ; Md 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


As I write, the rain is being driven by the wind, beating through 
the hedge, driving leaves from the sycamores and the elms and 
screening everything beyond the trees so that the distant farm and 
the footpath I know so well are both out of sight and I am left 
with a landscape that is strange and unfamiliar because the back- 
ground has gone. A sparrow is sheltering in the hedge, hopping now 
and then to better cover, but the wind bends the rain until its spray 
is forced under the bushes, and places that usually give shelter are 
streaming with water. Two lambs are bleating at the top of the 
garden, forlorn on the hill with only the cover of the elderberry 
in the hedge. They stand looking at the cold, wet curtain of a tower 
of green leaves that is half a rambling hop bush and half bindweed 
with its white trumpets beaten almost out of sight. No one walks the 
hill this afternoon and the road is deserted. The slates of the village 
roofs are clean and bright and the gutters run with fragments of 
leaf carried along in the current like ships in a fast-flowing river. 
Perhaps the sky will clear before evening, as it often does, but just 
now the clouds are low and while the trees nod in the rainstorm a 
broken chimney cowl on a nearby house spins frantically and squeals 
protest against the gusts of wind. 


Magpies in Flight. 

Magpies always seem badly suited to the business of flying for 
they have a top-heaviness that makes them pitch and dive in the air 
and sometimes they are not unlike fish. Their tails have a lot to 
do with their seeming lack of aerial balance and their wings are 
overworked for the progress made, and yet they can escape as swiftly 
as a sparrow hawk. I watched a family of six pitching out over the 
cliff on the side of which is the thorn scrub where the nest was 
built. They towered in the under-current of air and turned away 
round the rock face as though blown by the wind, as the jackdaws 
often do. The current obviously had an attraction for them for they 
returned to enjoy the use of their wings and tails and develop that 
ability so often shown by their kind when they sight a man in a 
field and swing back out of gun-range with astonishing speed. There 
was no doubt that the six birds could see me, but they were uncon- 
cerned, sailing out over two hundred feet up and turning away with 
a spreading movement of their tails. I could think of nothing so 
like the movement of turning and rising as that of a fish coming up 
out of an eddy and into the main stream for a brief moment or two. 


Aftermath of Fire. 

In the earlier part of the year we had a fire that raged through the 
gorse on the hill and made skeletons of more than one hedge that 
kept sheep from the gardens. Everyone set about repairing things, 
but the hill was a biack ruin with no more than a dozen sticks 
standing to show where the gorse clumps had been. The blackberry 
tangle was destroyed, the nettles van’shed and the only things that 
survived and lay exposed were the objects that had been carefully 
thrown away and concealed in the gorse. A month or so ago the 
ground that had been black for so long showed a tendency to turn 
green and now, with the breeze to carry seed and heat and rain to 
encourage germination, the weeds are up, hiding the unwanted things 
that were so well hidden before. Next year I expect to see the 
gorse rising too. In two or three years it will be much as it used 
to be, unless some enthusiast sets match to garden refuse and starts 
another fire. 


Dead Voles 

Field voles are fond of making their homes in our rockeries where 
they tunnel and make their living chambers in the shelter of large 
stones. More than once I have had occasion to reset the stones 
and have discovered a nest containing young in a hole that led along 
the side of the stone. The young are quickly moved by the parents 
if the stones are put back. I am not sure of the range of the vole’s 
diet and | wonder if he is fond of crocus corms and sprouting carnations 
in a hard winter, but he is such a handsome little fellow—the short- 
tailed vole—that I am delighted when I get a brief glimpse of him. 
Yesterday a dead vole was found on the lawn where I have come 
across several others before. The scavengers of the garden quickly 
take care of the undertaker’s work and the dead vole was being 
devoured by beetles and other insects. 


Old Canes 

A note about cutting back raspberry and loganberry canes brings 
a card from the Rev. A. Lyle Harrison of Rostrevor, Co. Down, who 
wants me to be explicit, I think. Leave enough new canes for next 
Season and cut out the old ones and all spindly and weak shoots. 
I remarked that this should be done to within six inches of the ground, 
It is, of course, a great deal tidier, if a little more tiring, to cut the 
stems carefully at ground level, although the old stubs will rot and 
break away in time in any case. JAN NIALL. 
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Photocells on ex- 

haust ips during 

final stage of 
manufacture. 


PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


NE of the earliest electronic 

devices to strike the popular 
imagination was the photo- 
electric cell or “‘ electric eye’”’. 
The public became familiar 
with it as a gadget for 
mysteriously opening doors or 
sounding burglar alarms. 

The modern emissive photo- 
cell continues to perform these 
tasks, but in addition it is 
employed in a wide variety of 
control and measuring equip- 
ments, which are already in- 
dispensable to industry. 

The cell contains a photo- 
zensitive cathode which emits 
electrons when light radiations 
fall upon it. This emission, or 
current, corresponds in strength 
to variations in the light 
intensity, even when minute, 
anéd when the current is 
amplified it can be used to 





operate measuring, indicating 
or control instruments. With 
suitable photo-cathode materi- 
als and, if necessary, with the aid 
of filters, these photocells can 
also be made sensitive to colour. 

Among the many applica- 
tions of photocells are high- 
speed counting, batching and 
sorting of mass-produced 
articles; inspecting for varia- 
tions in size or colour; control 
of temperature, smoke, liquid, 
position, printing register, or 
photographic exposure; safety 
devices in machines and fur- 


naces; and sound-heads in 
modern cinema _ projection 
equipment. 


Mullard photocells are used 
extensively for all these pur- 
poses, and research is con- 
stantly opening up new fields 
of application. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 184 


Report by John Barlow 

The Times’ unquestioned ** ownership ’’ of Everest having now been 
confirmed by the ascent of May 29th, readers were invited to allot 
other strange portions of the earth’s surface to one of the following : 
Punch, The New Yorker, The Morning Advertiser, The Lancet, The 
Scotsman, Pravda, The Chicago Tribune, and to comment in the 
appropriate style of editorial utterance. 

The Times’ interest in Mount Everest was one aspect of the paper’s 
support for certain intrinsically mysterious, and usually inexplicable, 
English attitudes and values, i.e. the seriousness of cricket, the 
superiority of political conservatism, the noble folly of doing anything 
difficult provided it was utterly useless. When Everest was finally 
climbed many must have wondered what further idealistic and still 
unperformed undertaking The Times could next nurture, publicise 
and win support for. I had hoped that competitors would show 
their respective editorial utterances as the first stage in building 
an appropriate ‘** mystique *’ for the—as yet—unwon locality. 
Someone, I felt, might have awarded The New Yorker something 
un-American-ly useless (the Kalahari Desert, the Gran Chaco or the 
Hebrides), and The Scotsman might have been guided to win Pata- 
gonia from its Welsh-cum-Indian population as a possible further 
outlet for Scottish emigration. 

Most of the entries ** gave’’ their territories (lock-stock-and-barrel, 
title deeds thrown in, etc.) to their chosen journals and their com- 
mentaries were therefore editorial self-congratulations on having got 
something for nothing, and justifying their acceptances. A moderate 
entry showed competitors unafraid of tackling the complex subtleties 
or blatant ponderousness of some very distinctive editorial modes : 
Punch and Pravda were favourites. Obviously many people believe 
themselves capable of the spry-and-silly, hit-or-miss manner of 
Punch, and even more thought Pravda easy to emulate. Half a dozen 
well-conceived efforts were competently solid but unalleviated by any 
witticism or satire at the given newspaper's expense. Of the entire 
entry none, I considered, absolutely hit off perfectly what their 
respective editorial ** ghosts ** might have written. Three came very 
near what I was looking for, and Guy Hadley’s seems to merit a 
few extra points for its slightly lighter touch. £2 to Guy Hadley 
for his New Yorker, and £1 10s. each to Edward Blishen and H. A.C. 
Evans for, respectively, their Pravda and Punch comments. 


PRIZES 
(Guy HADLEy) 
** The New Yorker *’ explains its interest in the Gulf Stream 
Just in case Senator McCarthy asks us to justify our possessive attitude 
towards the Gulf Stream, the answer is—we can’t do it. A fine bed of 
thorns the Senator and his beardless boys would have all ready for us. 
How, claiming to be pure Americans, could we possibly sponsor any 
imperialist design on this international waterway ? How could we seek 
to convert this life-giving, democratic current into a nasty sphere of 
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influence ?_ We could only re-echo the question. Reflect, moreover, on 
the more sinister aspects of the whole shemozzle. Thanks to Senator 
Macwhatshisname, it is now belatedly admitted that Russian submarines 
have been using the Gulf Stream to land agents in Florida, whence they 
migrate directly into the State Department . . . a clear case of total 
infiltration. 

Come to think of it, we can only rely on sentiment for an answer, 
The Gulf Stream is one of those magical hangovers from our romper 
days, wonderfully unexplained, like our uncle in India or the frost patterng 
on the French windows. And lIet’s add, before the tears blind our eyes, 
we like the Gulf Stream because it travels far without a passport, and 
because, in a cold world, it’s warm. 

(EDWARD BLISHEN) 
Pravda : The Red Sea 

Fascist-bourgeois opportunism undoubtedly lies behind the decision 
of the Western-warmonger-dominated U.N. that the Red Sea should be 
handed over tc this great People’s newspaper. Do the effete democracies 
believe that the task of safeguarding this jackals’ gift will destroy the 
economy of our organ and interfere with the flow of unbiased informa. 
tion to the peoples of our great Union? Do they imagine that our 
unequalled libraries have not enabled us to read the crypto-Fascist 
Virgil’s description of the Wooden Horse of primitive-Imperialist Troy ? 
Disappointment awaits the chauvinists who expect us to be unequal to 
a task that we alone of the World's Press, with our Marxist-trained 
capacity for peaceful socialist expansionism, are able to perform. With the 
aid of one of the many great Soviet inventions, cement, and with the eager 
co-operation of our toilers, we intend to fill in this sea and make it the 
site of a magnificent Pravda Institute, incorporating Universities of 
Journalism, Museums of Histery, and Monumental Stores of Union 
Records. Thus shail we cut short whatever Western pseudo-cachinna- 
tionism accompanies this suspicion-arousing generosityism. 

(H. A. C. Evans) 
Punch comments on Suburbia 

Mr. Punch has heard, with considerable pleasure, that a portion of the 
globe has been assigned to him as his property. This would seem to 
place him on an eminence if not equal to, at least in distant sight of, that 
occupied by his august contemporary, The Times. This is, indeed, an 
honour that Mr. Punch, in his wildest flights of fancy, had never dared 
aspire to. Perhaps some curmudgeonly fellow will say that Mr. Punch 
is even now aspiring too high ; that the owner of Suburbia has no cause 
to compare himself with the owner of Everest. It is true that, topo- 
graphically, the two properties display certain dissimilarities. Everest, so 
Mr. Punch understands, goes up a very long way and possesses few 
inhabitants, whereas Suburbia goes round a very long way and has lots of 
inhabitants. This leaves Mr. Punch’s withers unwrung; always a 
gregarious fellow, he prefers the cosiness of the suburban fireside to the 
cold solitude of the wide open spaces. The curmudgeon may even mutter 
something about the sublime and the ridiculous. Mr. Punch has always 
revered the one and loved the other and his proudest boast is that he 
unites the two in his own person by being, himself, sublimely ridiculous. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 187 
Set by D. R. Peddy 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an extract from 
** The Child’s Manual of Adult Psychology ’’ by T. Nager. Limit 200 
words, 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than September 22nd. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of October 2nd. 


The Spectator, September 10th, 1853 


Most people are aware that the consumption of animal food in France 
is much less per head than it is in England; but one could hardly have 
supposed that the difference was so great as would appear from the 
dietary fixed by the.Minister of Public Instruction, the other day, 
for the pupils in the Lycées in Paris. In consequence of complaints 
that the pupils did not receive a sufficient amount of nutritious diet 
for their perfect physical and intellectual development, a commission 
of physicians was lately appointed to examine the quantity and quality 
of the food supplied. The result of their inquiry is, that the pupils 
have not been receiving a sufficient quantity of meat, and therefore 
the Minister of Public Instruction has ordered a larger allowance for 
them in future. The senior pupils are now to have 24 ounces of meat 
for dinner, the middle class rather more than 2 ounces each, and the 
juniors about 1} ounces each. But even this improved dietary is much 
inferior to that of the inmates of most of our prisons, From the 
Eighteenth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons we find, that in the 
regular dietary of male prisoners above fourteen years of age, the 
allowance of meat is 4 ounces to each person, and to women and 
children 3 ounces each. In English establishments of a similar nature 
to those in Paris, the daily average consumption of meat would be not 
less than 8 ounces per head; more than three times the quantity 
allowed to the big boys in the Paris colleges. With such a difference 
in the dietaries of the two nations; it is no wonder that England should 
take the lead in whatever requires force of thought or action. 
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Summer into Spring 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


infiltrate. It’s not summer one day and winter the next. 

Instead there are weeks of warning twwuches in the even- 
ing air and here and there a tell-tale leaf falling long before 
the cascade. 

But the sporting seasons have no such delicacy. True, in 
the mid-summer of early August, when the noon-time sun is 
still near its zenith and the grass, in a good year, is turning 
to corn-yellow, there are rumblings from the far North. But 
only Scotsmen and pool promoters notice them. The rest of 
ys continue on tiptoe at the Oval or sit in reasonable ease 
at Lord’s, Old Trafford or Bramall Lane; and the back pages 
of newspapers are still full of such civilised headlines as 
“Hutton’s Steady Batting” or “Compton Flays Kent.” 

Then, suddenly, before the leaves have begun to turn, let 
alone fall, the iron curtain comes down with a clang. The 
Festival matches at Scarborough or Hastings or Kingston lose 
themselves in the small ads and even the last struggle for 
the championship is fought in silence, like a television play 
when something has gone wrong with the sound. For football 
has come in like a herd of buffaloes and has trampled the 
gentler cricket under its feet. 

In these early days of football, a few of us try to prvserve 
the proprieties. The Times, for example, and the Observer 
continue to give at least half-hearted columns to cricket while 
printing the football results only in their natural bareness as 
something too indecent for comment. I myself glare at the 
sellers of Football Annuals whose scrannel voices pierce the 
long silences of cricket grounds. I concentrate, with ruffled 
intentness, on the white figures before me or cling to the 
lengthening shadows of the pavilion. I brood upon Hutton’s 
cover drive or on Lock’s spinning magic and I try to imagine 
that summer is yet young. I try to put the clock back in 
the invader’s face. 

But each year I know that it is a losing fight. Within a 
few days my resentment has diminished into curiosity and 
thence stirred once again into tingling expectancy until 
suddenly I find myself breathless in the bubbling flow of a 
football crowd on its way to the ground and the sadness for 
what has been is brushed away by the eagerness for what 
is to come. 

This year I had a special expectancy about my opening 
match, for I was going to Boundary Park where thirty-four 
years ago I had seen professional football for the first time. 
Then Oldham Athletic were a proud team in the First 
Division and their 44,000 capacity ground was well filled by 
the spinners and pieceners and doffers who were the pride 
and the whole of this booming cotton town, a town from which 
well-paid work seemed to stretch to the ends of the world. 

But soon someone was to snip the strands which tied foreign 
markets so delicately to Oldham. The mules ceased to glide to 
and fro, the spindles ceased to chatter. With no money in their 
pockets except the most meagre of doles, the cotton operatives 
could no longer afford shillings or even sixpences to come to 
Boundary Park; and with its support falling away Oldham 
Athletic was able to survive only by selling its best players 
to other clubs. With its best players gone, it subsided into 
the Second Division and at last slouched into the Third and 
there bumped along the bottom, only surviving in senior foot- 
ball at all because its goalkeepers got so much practice that 
they could command a high price from other clubs in the 
transfer market. 

During those long years, Boundary Park was bleak and 
cheerless. Even when the ground is full, the immediate pros- 
pect is pretty vile. From the stands you look across hopeful 


Te seasons of the year at least have the decency to 


whitewashed terraces on to short, squat houses built in TOws 
of deadly straightness, and on to nineteen long squat mills, 





made, like the houses, out of that strident Accrington brick. 
But the prospect is at least more cheerful when smoke is 
coming from the mills. When it was not coming, during 
those long years, Boundary Park and Athletic became jokes 
as bitter to Oldham as life itself. 

But after the war things were changed. The mills were 
in work again and, perhaps even more happily, many new 
industries had come into the town. Once again, after that long 
interval, spectators had enough money to come back to the 
Park; and the Club, with its support thus renewed, soon had 
enough money to buy or train new players. Gradually the 
play improved until last season it won the championship of 
the Third Division North and so, this season, found itself 
in the Second Division after eighteen years. As I walked 
down the narrow cinder lane which leads to the ground, saw 
the championship pennant flying above the stand, and felt 
the jostlings of the cheerful crowd, I thought that Oldham 
football and Oldham itself were back at last to form. 

I was wrong about Oldham football. Mind you, these hard 
grounds of early season are meant, not for football, but for 
cricket. On them a football gambols like a lamb and will not 
be controlled by anything short of supreme artistry. Neither 


Plymouth Argyle nor Oldham Athletic possessed this. They 
were unskilled labourers out of practice at labouring. The 


ball just teased them. Players were exasperated, but the 
ball thoroughly enjoyed itself. Throughout the game it was 
caught only twice, once in the Oldham net and once in the 
Plymouth net; but both these scores came before half-time 
and thereafter the ball did as it pleased. 

But if Oldham football was not yet back to form, Oldham 
itself was. Their team, after six matches, has not yet won 
a victory. It is at the bottom of the Division. As I have 
said, its football is uninspiring. Yet the spectators were neither 
depressed nor cynical. They crowded the stands and terraces 
and flung themselves into the game. Every move of an 
Oldham player was accompanied by advice, encouragement 
and warning from the crowd and when, at last, an Oldham 
player scored, the goal was greeted by a shout which shook 
the soot of Mumps Bridge and rattled what remain of the 
granite setts in the byways of the town. 

That shout seemed more than just the climacteric of 22,000 
football fans. It seemed, rather, the cry of a new-born baby 
when first he draws air into his lungs. ‘It seemed a shout of 
triumph over the past and a challenge to the future. It seemed 
like the sound of the angels in the hymn, singing aloud because 
the night is done. It seemed to say: the past is dead and 
we have been reborn. If, when football comes, Oldhamers 
can really feel that it is Spring again, who am I to complain 
that football is trampling upon what remained of my Summer ? 

And yet. ... Just as I do not forget the past glories of 
this cricketing season, so I cannot forget the past miseries 
which I saw but did not share in Oldham during my child- 
hood—the empty streets, black and glistening in the rain, the 
listless queues at the Labour Exchange, prices marked down 
so low that they cut the producer’s throat, and children 
unkempt, and even unsmiling, on the kerb. 

Such things could happen again; for Oldham is still too 
dependent on one industry. I think of these things and, 
thinking of them, hope that Oldham Athletic, which is a 
barometer for the fortunes of Oldham itself, will never again 
relapse into the Third Division. I hope, indeed, that the 
early season buoyancy which makes all football fans feel 
that good things are probable and bad things impossible, will 
persist for years to come. I hope that the full-throated roar 
I heard last Saturday will be so often repeated that Mumps 
Bridge will become sootless even though the mills stay smoky. 
Both Athletic and Oldham itself deserve a long break. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Old Age of the British Ass. 


Sir,—As a professional science correspondent I should like to make 
a few comments on the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The meeting for 1953 was over and done with on Wednesday. 
Among several of us who attend these affairs regularly there was a 
feeling that the need for the organisation was over and done with 
at least twenty years ago. The meetings are certainly not held for 
the benefit of the press, but we maintain the Association by publicity, 
and it becomes harder each year to find genuine grains of news among 
the abundant chaff. The Association has no real policy. It has 
become a self-perpetuating mechanism, existing without real justifi- 
cation, a function midway between a scientific jamboree and an 
occasion for mutual admiration among the few The affair was 
organised as usual by a small group of distinguished Fellows of the 
Royal Society who meet two or three times a year to uphold the 
tradition. These fellows are unwilling, understandably enough, to 
put an end to a venerable institution, although some of them at least 
must be conscious of the fact that the meetings are mostly ignored 
by the up-and-coming generation of young scientists. They must be 
aware, too, that the objects of the Association have become invalid. 
Scientists meet each other in their own societies. In front of laymen 
they are unable to speak their own language. 

Few, if any, original papers are delivered at the meetings whilst 
the standard of many of them is such that the British Association 
has been called the wastepaper basket of the learned societies. They 
are usually ordered a year in advance. 

Most of the important elderly scientists in the country are under 
an obligation to attend these meetings at least once in their lives. They 
have to speak, fill certain offices and there are a number of minor 
perquisites in the affairs. : 





If the meetings attracted more “ authorities ” 
who would be prepared genuinciy to debate among themselves and 
not act merely as the figureheads and mouthpieces of their sciences, 
“the Ass” would be invigorated. But that is a most unlikely state 
of affairs. Few speakers have to run the gauntlet of extempore 
criticism which might modify the rhetorical pomposity and exaggerated 
self-confidence which seems often to characterise the utterances of 
men of science who rarely get outside their own circle ,of cronies. 

Today, science “interpretation” is one of the functions of the 
press and the radio. Almost all the subjects discussed at Liverpool 
this week were published in the press before the meeting took place. 
If the Association could be persuaded to abstract and interpret at 
least some of the proceedings of the learned societies, not only during 
the turmoil of the annual meeting but regularly throughout the year, 
for the benefit of the press and thus the public, it would fulfil one 
of its declared obligations. This could be done by a competent staff 
of one or two at Burlington House and would cost less than the 
publication of the Association's curious quarterly journal which merely 
reproduces what has been discussed before. 

Ihe Association cannot hope to “advance science.” as it calls it, 
among many people direct. There were 320 speakers at Liverpool. 
They attracted 3.200 people. The audiences would be larger if the 
Association executive showed some discrimination in the choice of 
speakers and subjects. The programme should be heavily pruned 
and time allowed for discussion, whilst the sectional presidents should 
at least try to give some structure and uniformity to their own 
departments, ideally in the form of a presidential summary of recent 
events. The executive might also consider the possibility of holding 
smaller meetings more than once a year. The local natural history 
and scientific societies are a worthy body of people and badly in 
need of leadership: they would probably benefit by a congress of 
their own. Some of the other sections appear to be either redundant 
or of prestige value only to the people who organise them. And 
lastly the Council of the Association should re-examine its declared 
“ objects " and decide what are the real reasons for its existence and 
who benefits most by the meetings it holds. It might even care 
to answer some of these criticisms.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun D. HILvasy. 

New York Times 
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THE EDITOR 
Trial by Jury 


Sir,—Especially in grave and sensational cases, which nowadays are 
so fully and widely reported, it would seem to be almost inevitable 
that details of evidence given in lower courts, where the magistrates 
do not try the case but act as an examining body, should become 
known before the trial to some at least of those members of the 
public who ultimately constitute the jury. It is thus difficult if not 
impossible for them to come fresh to the case as justice requires, 
with open and unprejudiced minds, the more so because ordinarily 
the evidence published has been solely that for the prosecution, 

The Indictable Offences Act, 1848, would appear to have given 
magistrates the power to conduct such proceedings in camera, exclud- 
ing both public and Press, but doubts about it have long been held 
and in practice this discretion does not seem to have been used, The 
Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952 (sec. 4, subsec, 2), however, settles these 
doubts beyond any question, and states in unequivocal terms that 
examining justices shall not be obliged to sit in open court. 

This Act became operative in June of this year, but one has yet 
to learn of any instance of this important discretion being exercised 
by any lower court in 4 case going for trial. On the contrary, there 
have been several sensational cases in the last few months where the 
proceedings before the examining magistrates have been as extensively 
publicised as ever. 

Surely in the interests of justice the power so clearly given by the 
new Act ought to be exercised, so that an accused person can rely 
more confidently than hitherto on being tried by as unprejudieed a 
jury as is humanly possible? It may perhaps be said that in cases 
where the bench may decide not to commit for trial, the exclusion of 
public and Press from the. examination would mean that nothing of 
the case would ever be heard in open court. But is not this the lesser 
evil than the risk of prejudicing a fair trial where, as in the majority 
of cases, there is a committal ?—Yours faithfully, Goprrey HEcur. 

The Reform Club. 


A Classical Education 


Sir,—Last night in bed I was reading the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 
This morning | read Mr. Peter Bishop’s article on A _ Classical 
Education. | am on the point of writing you an indignant letter 
saying what nonsense about no one, except dons and schoolmasters, 
being able to read Latin as literature in the original when I suddenly 
remember that | am a don myself. This draws my fire. Still I 
want to say that a classical education is certainly more than this, 
because*I read Latin for pleasure and I haven't had one.—Yours 
faithfully, ALAN NEAME, 
University of Baghdad 


> . . 
Americans in Paris 
Sir,—As an Irishwoman who has fairly recently spent eight months 
in Paris, may I say that my impression of the Americans there 
coincided exactly with Miss Quigly’s? Mr. Boyle quotes some of the 
phrases she used about Americans which most annoyed him, but only 
brings out how exactly they fit his countrymen as seen by an outsider. 
Miss Quigly. I believe, was not writing a scholarly thesis, but an 
admittedly individual impression. 

I did not mix with the transitory and moneyed variety of the 
species; but the check-shirted, lost, and slightly existentialist inhabitants 
of St. Germain-des-Prés struck me as infinitely pathetic. They pre- 
sented a curious parallel to the Romans visiting Athens after the 
conquest: avid for culture, for that certain something which they 
couid never catch, offering money or friendship and receiving only an 
open palm and a cynical smile. Asked their impressions of Paris, they 
would burst into a disjointed lyric from which one gathered that they 
succeeded in living in the Paris of 1913, a Cloud Cuckoo Land of 
their own making. For them the gendarme dances stylised gestures 
on his toes, mademoiselle passes in a cloud of orchids, the sunlight 
catches the wine-glasses of happiness. They see it, in fact, exactly like 
the film An American in Paris. How do they do it? Heaven knows, 
but good luck to them. They are far better off than those of us who 
see only the incurable disillusion expressed by the lighthearted 
je m’en fiche—Yours faithfully, LALAGE PULVERTAFT. 

15 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


S1r,—Mild and inoffensive though I meant to be, I find I have offended 
someone with my article “ Americans in Paris.” This time there 1s 
nothing specific to answer; it is simply plain, through the fog of 
ferocious annoyance, that Mr. Boyle has met at second hand some- 
one whom he dislikes, and there is nothing to be done about it. Mr. 
Boyle, in his excitement, has taken me altogether too much to heart, 
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yd so I do not propose to argue each point with him, from the 
improbable Southern general (of course from the Civil War: a perfectly 
legitimate image, almost as familiar from the cinema and stage as 
Buffalo Bill) to the “mine of inexhaustible prejudice” that, with a 
final and almost heroic confusion of metaphor, he “senses” in my 
future writing. Besides, when sarcasm gets to a certain thickness, 
it becomes opaque, and I cannot for the life of me sce what he is 
trying to get at. The zest of his comments, the elaborate embroidery 
of each phrase I used, are rather flattering than offensive; and | suggest 
that, in a letter almost as long as my article, and with a grandiose, an 
almost epic indignation, Mr. Boyle is breaking my quite modest 
butterfly on a totally disproportionate wheel.—Yours faithfully, 
ISABEL QUIGLY. 

24 Alexander Square, S.W.3. 


“La Minute De Vérité” 


S.—If Virginia Graham had seen the film on the screen, instead 
of scanning the programme of the French Film Festival of February, 
she would have known that the lover was not Daniel Gelin 

His accent and movements were Italian, and his name is Walter 
Chiari —Y ours faithfully, MARIANNE BROWN. 

London, S.W.11. 

Dusty Answer 

Six, Many dons have given answers anything but dusty to the question 
posed by Mr. Theobald as to the purpose of the University. One of 
them is in Canon Raven’s A Wanderer's Way, where he writes, “ It is 
commonly supposed that boys go up to Cambridge in order to acquire 
knowledge from dons or laboratories; or to row and run. . . or to 
lay the foundation of success at the bar or in the Church. . The 
real justification of the existence of the older Universities is, of course, 
none of these things. ... Two men, two chairs, two pipes and a fire 
that is their symbol—the main purpose of the place is friendship and 
the building up of character by intercourse with men of kindred 
tastes and different training.” Canon Raven believes that the University 
promotes “ the vast and essential business . . . of coming to terms with 
the Universe.” Another answer was given by Sir Maurice Powicke in 
his Three Lectures when he described an Oxford college as recalling 
an undergraduate from the fugitive, the trivial and the mean. 

This is the liberal education which an undergraduate can reasonably 
hope to get from the University. If he fails to find it, it is unreason- 
able to complain that this is because tutors too often abdica‘e their 
responsibilities. An undergraduate acquires a liberal education for 
himself partly by thinking, partly by reading—as Dr. Treveiyan came 
under the influence of Swinburne and Meredith or as Williain Temple 
found in Shaw “ the outstanding social teacher of the modern world ”"— 
and partly by conversation with his own contemporaries. Lord Keynes 
and Lowes Dickinson are only two of a host of men who have 
recorded the important part played in their education by talk at the 
Universit 

A don’s best contribution to the process of acquiring a liberal 
education is, as Professor Oakeshott has said, to teach some academic 
subject at a profound level. He can sometimes introduce his pupil 
to new ideas and sometimes enlarge his experience as one supervisor 
in early constitutional history introduced a pupil to Beethoven’s 
symphonies and the novels of E. M. Forster. Sometimes a don can 
even take part in undergraduate talk, as McTaggart and others some- 
times talked in the hearing of the young G. M. Trevelyan. He can 
sometimes illuminate, stimulate or criticise. He cam somet mes give 
young men a glimpse of real erudition. He can stretch an under- 
graduate’s power of argument. The eflect may be enormous though 
the dons take part in informal discussion only two or three times 
in an undergraduate’s three years at the University. A don also has 
aN opportunity to contribute to his pupil’s liberal education during 
the hour which each undergraduate spends each week at a supervision. 
Not all supervisors hold Lowes Dickinson’s view that “if the school- 
master teaches wrongly, the specialist cannot teach at all,” and few 
have Lowes Dickinson's genius for effecting the transition from lecture 
in which his pupils did talk . . . and from the class to the 
luncheon on the side where his pupils could both talk and lecture 
him,” but many of them believe with him that if such talk can be 
got going it “can sometimes help to wake up some minds.” Many 
of them also believe with Professor Temperley that it is their business 
to teach the man first and the subject second but even so no supervisor 
or tutor can offer an undergraduate a liberal education neatly wrapped 
in the pages of a notebook. Even if they could do such a thing 
they would not do it, for it would be contrary to what most of them 





to class * 





suppose to be the purpose of the University, and Mr. Theobald and 
other undergraduates must believe that dons spend a good deal of time 
thinking, talking and even writing about this very question.—Yours 
faithfully, Jean Linosay. 

Girton College, Cambridge. 
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The outstanding progress of 
British jet engines 


Monday morning early in September on a route that 

encircled the globe, a matter of 25,000 miles, occupying 
(with halts) under four days.. Having returned to London, 
it sets off again on the same schedule. 


TD tcoday a Comet airliner taking off from London one 


Imagine this routine being maintained all through September 
and half of October until the Comet had flown ten times round 
the world, a total distance of 250,000 miles, as far as from 
here to the moon. 


When the Comet came in to London Airport after the tenth 
circuit only then would its de Havilland Ghost jet engines be due 
for overhaul and, after being removed from the aircraft, they 
would be sent to The de Havilland Engine Company at Watford, 
where, at the present time, many Ghosts are being overhauled 
every week for airline service. 


During the ten laps of the world the Ghost engines would 
need nothing more than the routine inspections of external parts 
and flame tubes, for which purposes the engines might be 
changed, but only for the sake of convenience, to avoid delaying 
the aircraft. 


There is no other jet engine in the world which is being 
subjected to the rigours of airline operation. Military activity 
does not call for anything like the same prolonged and arduous 
service. The Ghost engine, which made the Comet possible, 
is now giving 600 hours (a quarter-million miles) of duty between 
overhauls, with extension trials to 750 hours already under way. 


Ghosts are flying 600,000 engine-miles a week in airline service, 
and up to August 31 they have flown 32,000,000 engine - miles 
since the Comet went into service on May 2, 1952. 


The new de Havilland Gyron jet engine, incomparably more 
powerful than the Ghost, in fact almost certainly the most power- 
ful jet engine in the world to-day by far, has been designed out 
of the knowledge gained from all this experience. It is intended, 
in its initial form, for supersonic fighters, but is capable of 
development for other roles. It is essentially a light, simple, 
economical jet of enormous output, and like all de Havilland 
engines it is built for durability. 


THE GHOST—THE JET ENGINE 
THAT MADE THE COMET POSSIBLE 


DE HAVILLAND 
ENGINES 
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The Reader Vanishes 


By DONALD DAVIE 


O those who hold, as I do, that Mr. G. S. Fraser is 

at present the best of the regular reviewers of new 
poetry, his new book* will be a disappointment. Very 
little of it is written at that level. Mr. Fraser rises to it nearly 
always when he quotes some lines of verse and elucidates 
them; and also in his last chapter, on “The Trends of 
Criticism,” which has cost him, as he admits, “if not more 
pains, at least more time than all the rest of the book.” But 
much more is written by that less impressive Mr. Fraser who 
is or has been co-editor of Nine and Colonnade; and much 
more again not by Mr. Fraser at all but by that drably efficient 
generic figure of our time, the British Council and WEA 
lecturer. (There are admirable exceptions, no doubt, but I 
speak of the type.) It is the co-editor of Colonnade who gives 
the impression that Lionel Johnson is a better poet than 
Kipling chiefly because he was a better Latinist. And it is 
the lecturer who is unhappy until he finds in his authors an 
affection for “ the common man,” and who reads into the most 
unlikely texts (Ulysses, for instance) a message of earnest 
optimism. 

This ventriloquism becomes less surprising when we learn 
that the book was originally a series of lectures to Japanese 
students of English literature. And one begins to fear the 
worst as early as the second sentence of the first chapter: 

“In a book of this sort, it is impossible . . . to exclude 
one’s personal judgments, but I am at least attempting 
to be as objective as possible; I am trying to record the 
view of contemporary English literature that one thinks 
‘most people’ take and by ‘most people’ there one 
probably means certain critics of an older generation, 
certain friends of one’s own generation, whose judgment 
one respects.” 

What we are to get, it seems, is not what Mr. Fraser really 
thinks about these writers, but the prices they are currently 


offered at in the open market of literary opinion. Ah, but it 
is to be the best such opinion. Well, but who is to judge 
what is the best? Why, Mr. Fraser, of course. So what we 


are offered is Mr. Fraser's judgment after all, though at one 
remove. But what, in that case, is the point of the whole 
manceuvre, unless it is to allow of shuffle and double-talk and 
equivocation ? He goes on, “I am refraining from emphasis- 
ing my own personal reserves about, or qualifications of, a 
‘generally accepted’ point of view.” But there is not any 
longer—and Mr. Fraser’s quotation-marks admit as much—any 
such “generally accepted” view; and that, one would have 
thought, is one of the first things to be said about that world 
to which his modern writers are to be related. Again, “ My 
task, in fact, is less the final task of criticism than the pre- 
liminary task of getting a literary scene into perspective.” But 
what perspective, or whose? Even if we agree that before 
one can begin to criticise an author, one has to know what 
price he is fetching in the market (and that’s a novel view), 
in any case it can’t be done—the prices fluctuate uncontrollably. 
Finally, “ I have attempted as it were to dig out and put tidily 
upon the page that rough working scheme of the development 
of English literature in the last fifty years which, I suppose, 
every practising critic has somewhere at the back of his head.” 
Alas, and is it then the consensus of opinion among practising 
critics, that Mr. Anthony Powell and Mr. Nigel Balchin 
deserve several hundred words apiece, where Mr. Arthur 
Koestler gets a brief acrimonious footnote ?_ That Mr. Graham 
Greene deserves four pages, where Conrad gets one? That 
“Edward Thomas’s is perhaps completely typical of what we 
mean by Georgian verse” ? That “ Huxley [speaks] for the 
intellect, Mrs. Woolf for the sensibilities, and Lawrence for 








* The Modern Writer and his World. By G. S. Fraser. (Derek 
1s ) . 
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the emotions” ? If these judgments, implicit and explicit, are 
to be justified at all, they must be justified as the highly 
personal responses of one queer fish. Let us not suppose that 
the consensus of opinion is behind them; the situation is bad 
enough, but it’s not yet so bad as that. 

It seemed best to lodge these complaints to begin with, 
because there are, as a matter of fact, some good things in 
this book. As I have already said, and as we should expect, 
Mr. Fraser is at his best when he quotes specimens of verse 
and examines them. This method, too, has its dangers; when, 
for instance, we are asked to compare specimens of Mr. Auden, 
Mr. Spender, Mr. Day Lewis, and Mr. MacNeice, Mr. Day 
Lewis has to be judged on a quite unrepresentative Passage 
that is well below his best, even below his norm. But the 
section I found most instructive was of this kind: three groups 
of examples for comparison, which traced the development 
and modification of “ writing in images,” from surrealism to 
something far more controlled and lucid in Mr. George Barker 
Mr. Gascoyne, Mr. Dylan Thomas and others, and so to the 
poetry of the image in Miss Raine, Mr. Graves, Dr. Sitwell 
Mr. Heath-Stubbs and Mr. Muir. I don’t think anything of 
this sort has been done before for this poetry of the forties, 
and one reader who had always found it irritating will regard 
it henceforward, if with no less suspicion, at least with greater 
sympathy and comprehension. - 

_ If the book as a whole must be said to fail, its failure is 
instructive. It may be due in part to Mr. Fraser’s tempera- 
ment: one has the impression of a man too easily worried, too 
sympathetic, too ready to believe the best. But to a far greater 
extent, the causes are sociological. He has recently remarked 
himself, in another place, that many writers nowadays find 
their centre of gravity no longer in the metropolis, but in 
Oxford and Cambridge, Sheffield, Bristol, or Nottingham. 
He does not mean that they are regionalists—even in such 
centres of regional literature as Cardiff, Glasgow, Belfast, there 
occur nowadays writers addressing not just the region, but the 
country at large, yet addressing it from these vantage-points, 
not from its traditional centre in London. This may be no 
accident. London may soon be the most provincial of our 
cities. At any rate, many young writers now prize the approval 
of Dr. Leavis or Mr. Bateson beyond the accolade of Mr. 
Raymond Mortimer or Mr. Connolly or Sir Harold Nicolson; 
and they may be right to do so. Mr. Fraser seems to look for 
“the generally accepted view ” in the conversations of Hamp- 
stead and Notting Hill, in the literary pages of the Sunday 
papers, or among what few survive of the occasional literary 
magazines. He might come nearer to it in the common-rooms 
of provincial universities. However that may be, the impasse 
and the paradox remain. At a time when there exists a 
machinery more elaborate than ever before for telling well- 
disposed foreigners and the under-privileged of our own 
nation how the educated Englishman regards his own literature, 
that representative educated Englishman has vanished into 
thin air. The harassed lecturer pretends that he still exists, 
that there is still a court of appeal. But everyone knows that 
there isn’t. Mr. Fraser writes very sensibly, and _ very 
sympathetically too, about middle-brow literature. But the 
fragmentation of our culture has gone far beyond the now 
conventional division into “ highbrow,” “ middlebrow,” “ low- 
brow.” The highbrows themselves are split into a multitude 
of little chapels, differing to the death not just about the rating 
of specific authors (that might not matter), but about the whole 
approach to literature, its nature and its value. It is easy 
and idle to rebuke the “coterie” habit. But a writer or a 
teacher either lives in complete isolation, a lone wolf among 
the philistines, or else willy-nilly he finds himself in a coterie, 
which is no less a coterie for proclaiming and believing that 
it is the only true church, standing by the articles of the faith 
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ina hostile world. Mr. Fraser, who castigates the coterie habits one 
by one, himself drifts into coterie attitudes. He cannot help it. It is 

and honourable for a man addressing an audience less well- 
informed than himself, to shrink from presenting as standard opinions, 
judgments which are, in fact, his own. But as things stand, he has no 
alternative. His only cue is arrogance. And when the critic is so 
able as we know Mr, Fraser to be, an impracticable modesty is more 
than ever out of place. Whatever may be the case in Japanese, there 
is no lack in English of such potted surveys as this one. If in fact 
they meet a need (which I doubt), that need has been met. Surely 
what we ask of Mr. Fraser is that he trust his own judgment, and 
write for no preconceived audience but posterity. 


The Colonial Mission 


The Making of the Modern Sudan. By K.D.D. Henderson. (Faber 
and Faber. 30s.) 

Tuere has recently, and unexpectedly, emerged from the voluminous, 
enshrouding folds of a series entitled ‘‘Colonial and Comparative 
Studies’ the life of a man, humane, vigorous, conscious always of 
the compelling urgency of his colonial mission, who was in many 
ways synonymous with the making of the modern Sudan. It is no 
theoretical study of colonial administration. It is the study of 
government through the eyes of a governor, a governor of a country 
part Moslem, part pagan, much of it desert, swamp and jungle, that 
lies midway between dark Africa and the lighter airs of the Mediter- 
ranean and which has only recently emerged from a comparatively 
quiet and sheltered childhood to ¥ecome a prey to its northern 
neighbour, Egypt. The guardian of that childhood for a good deal 
more than a quarter of a century has been the Sudan Political Service. 
It would be hard to find a man more typical of the high qualities of 
that service than the late Sir Douglas Newbold, whose life and letters 
form the subject of Mr. Henderson’s book. 

The chief value of the documents which Mr. Henderson has so well 
and so unobtrusively linked together will be as a source book for 
students. But with the fate of the Sudan now hanging in the balance, 
this book has a more immediate interest. From these letters—and 
Newbold was both a tireless and a vivid correspondent—even 
the casual reader will gain a new insight into the events that have 
grown so relentlessly into the present tangled situation. 

Whether as a district commissioner among the camel-riding Beja 
of the Eastern Desert, as Governor among ‘the Nuba of Kordofan, 
or as Civil Secretary in Khartoum, in the bureaucratic atmosphere he 
had always hated, the basic problem for Newbold the administrator 
was the same. It was to find ways and means of putting into practice 
the guiding principles, Indirect Rule, Devolution, and Native Admini- 
stration. Local units, relics of the earlier paternal days, had to be 
welded into federations capable of handling their own finances. 
Possible opposition from a growing urban intelligentsia had to be 
countered by a drive for wider rural education. Then, with the wider 
horizon of the Civil Secretary’s office which Newbold held from 
1939 until his premature death in 1945, came the first demands for 
Sudanese self-determination which complicated still further the 
Sudan’s delicate relations with Egypt. 

No sooner had Newbold become Civil Secretary than war broke out. 
His first anxiety, naturally, was for the safety of the country, then 
so scantily defended, against the multitudinous Italian armies 
crowding along the eastern frontier. With defeat turned somehow 
into victory, the internal crisis broke. Encouraged by promises of 
new freedoms under the Atlantic Charter and by Stafford Cripps’s 
Prophecies of a new place for the Sudan in the post-war era, the 
Graduates Congress in April, 1942, presented their demands, headed 
by a claim for early self-determination. Newbold’s reply was blunt, 
uncompromising, disciplinarian. | The class, in fact, was called to 
order. The result of this brusque reaction, according to his critics, 
was to reinforce the existing sectarian divisions within the country 
and to drive the extremists into the arms of Egypt. No doubt, 
as Miss Perham says in her admirable preface to Mr. Henderson’s 
book, there were reasons in mitigation: the prior urgency of the war 
itself, the overstrain due to mounting work and lack of staff and 
lack of leave that accelerated, if it did not cause, Newbold’s death; 
& genuine doubt, perhaps, whether the Graduates Congress was as 
fully representative of the Sudanese public as it claimed to be. In 
any event, Newbold was first and foremost representing the views 
of the Sudan Government and the Sudan Government in its earlier 
days had not always been as progressive as it had been benevolent. 
It is strange, indeed, as Miss Perham remarks, that in the later 
thirties after the first movement towards freedom and national 
self-determination had shown itself, following the signing of the 

o-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, no representative Council of notables 
been set up through which the opinions of the Sudanese could 
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have been consulted or made known. The treaty itself contained 
generous clauses about the welfare of the Sudanese. On these, the 
Sudanese do not seem to have been consulted at all. 

The position of Egypt, equal partner with Great Britain in the 
Condominium, may come as something of a revelation to those 
who do not know the background of Mr. Henderson’s book. The 
Egyptian flag was flown side by side with the Union Jack, Egypt’s 
rights to the Nile waters were scrupulously observed but, beyond 
that, it was mainly a matter of keeping Egypt out and of protecting 
the Sudanese from her machinations. It was an attitude regrettable 
but probably inevitable. In the Sudan, memories of the murder of 
Lee Stack in Cairo and of the Egyptian part in the Sudan mutinies of 
1924 died hard. In Egypt, bitterness at her continued exclusion 
increased. And Newbold no doubt reflected official opinion in the 
Sudan when he showed himself unmoved by any proposals for 
concessions to Egypt, even those psychological concessions tentatively 
suggested by Miss Perham which might have done something to 
bridge the ever-widening gulf. 

Mixed in with Newbold’s political letters and memoranda are 
accounts of remarkable desert journeys, erudite notes and lectures on 
archaeology, on tribal history, on geography. Through them all, one 
senses the excitement and romance which coloured the colonial 
adventure of this outstanding official. ‘‘The Colonial Service,’’ 
Newbold wrote to a friend, ‘‘needs romantics particularly. It was 
romantics who put down the slave trade and stopped child labour in 
factories and climbed Everest and found the Poles.’’ That should be 
a stimulating text to hang in the world’s colonial offices. 

L. P. Kirwan. 
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The B.B.C. from Within. By Lord Simon of Wythenshawe. (Gollancz. 
16s.) 
LorpD SIMON OF WYTHENSHAWE was quite the most delightful and 
bewildering Chairman that the B.B.C. has ever had. Already in 
his 68th year when he joined the Corporation, he immediately 
got down to work with the eagerness and impatience of a ten-year- 
old who has just been presented with his first electric railway. Eyes 
twinkling, notebook in hand, he was for ever firing off question after 
question to any one of the 12,000 employees of the Corporation, 
most of whom did not know their Director-General even by sight. 
There was not a single aspect of B.B:C. policy, administration, 
finance, engineering or programmes that did not, at least temporarily, 
occupy Lord Simon’s enthusiastic attention. In consequence, the 
stream of questions was incessant, exhausting and remarkably diverse. 
** Have you ever met the Postthaster-General ?*’ ‘* Is the lavatory 
accommodation satisfactory ?’’ ‘* How are the overheads calculated 
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on Outside Broadcasts ?’’ ‘*What are Image-Orthicon cameras ?°’ 
** Who was the woman who sang songs the other night—you know 
the one I mean, the singer ?’’ And if in the sheer pressure of cross 
examination there was often no time for Lord Simon to wait for the 
answer, at least there was the reassurance that for the first time in 
B.B.C. history there was a Chairman who was devoting his time, 
whole time and overtime, to a job which the Government themselves 
had prescribed as no more than part-time. 

Lord Simon’s book is every bit as delightful and bewildering as 
the writer. It is impetuous, outspoken, high-principled, intensely 
human, higgledy-piggledy—apparently nearly everyone in the B.B.C. 
who wasn’t doing anything else at the time has contributed a 
chapter—wildly repetitive and self-contradictory. It is also majestic- 
ally indiscreet. By now the public will have become accustomed to 
volumes of B.B.C. reminiscence that indicate that behind the ice- 
berg exterior of Broadcasting House the Chairman of the day, the 
Governors and the Director-General are engaged in a death-lock 
jungle struggle for survival. (I, for one, have often wondered why these 
animosities should be so lavishly exhibited by those who still wish 
the conduct of the nation’s broadcasting to remain as it is.) Naturally, 
Lord Simon with his innate good taste has omitted all general tittle- 
tattle about scandals and personalities. But, for Sir William Haley, 
he has made an exception. Lord Simon generously praises Haley for 
** his remarkable powers,’’ his ‘‘ very great ability,’’ and ** the 
highest ideals and most unusual power of expressing his idealistic 
attitude forcibly,’’ and adds : 

** Haley left school at fifteen ; he has spent the greater part of his 
week-ends ever since in reading and remembering the great books of 
the world.’’ 

He goes on to say, however : 

** We differed throughout the whole of my Chairmanship both as 
regards the attitude of the B.B.C. towards criticism and as regards 
the proper relations between the Chairman, the Governors and the 
Director-General.’ 

This leads Lord Simon to refer to Sir William Haley throughout as a 
** dictator,’’ and he sums up his views in these words : 

** I should like to report my conviction that unless and until the 
Governors give much more time to the B.B.C. than in the past, 
say an average of one or two days a week instead of half a day, any 
strong Director-General is likely to continue to be a dictator as was 
the case with Reith and Haley. ”’ 

The poor governors themselves come in for a very sorry dressing 
down. Again handsomely praised for their own rich personal 
qualities, they are shown to be feeble and uninformed instruments of 
authority. This is what Lord Simon says : 

** Perhaps four-fifths of the development of the Broadcasting 
Corporation is in television ; the Director-General presented the 
business to the governors in such a way that they did not give more 
than one-fifth of their time to television, and that no Governor had 
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anything more than a very general knowledge of what was 
happening.*’ 
Nor is Lord Simon more at ease in his mind about the basic attitude 
of the senior executives : 

** | had some difficulty in persuading Haley to send a number of 
officers to the U.S.A. to see what they could learn, and eventually to 
pay a hurried visit himself. With one or two conspicuous exceptions, 
however, their reports showed little signs of their writers having gone 
for the purpose of learning what U.S.A. radio did better than the 
B.B.C.. I fear that complacency is a real danger to the B.B.C.” 

Admittedly when Lord Simon paid a visit himself—and here he 
reprints verbatim a report made in 1948 which more than one senior 
B.B.C. executive devoutly prayed would never reach the eyes of the 
American networks—his own conclusion was scarcely revolutionary, 
He begins the report of his visit by saying : ** I enjoyed every minute 
of it and liked almost everybody I met,’’ and goes on to say : “* [tig 
all the more disappointing that . . . I do not think that I have learnt 
one single thing that we can with confidence try to copy.’’ Even here 
however, it is not always easy to be certain that the reader has exactly 
followed the emphatically pursued line of the writer’s thought, 
For on page 235 we read : ‘* The only real advantage of the American 
system of radio as against ours is, so far as I can see, that they are 
free to use commentators on home affairs, however controversial,” 
whereas on page 241 we read: ** One disadvantage of commercial 
broadcasting as it operates in the U.S.A. is that it leads to excessive 
caution in avoiding anything that is at all controversial.’’ 

Again a harsh critic, which I hope I am not, might read a certain 
complacency into Lord Simon’s reporting of a conversation which 
took place during the course of one of his lightning staff investigations: 

** A young man in a small research department said * I have the 
best job in the B.B.C.” His colleague who was present said, ‘ No, 
mine is better.’ With some pleasure I told this to the head of the 
department who said, * Both wrong, I have the best job in the 
Corporation.’ ”’ 

But as Lord Simon has explained in his stop-pyess preface, he has not 
attempted merely to write a book about the B.B.C. as it was under his 
Chairmanship. He has brought his reminiscences right up-to-date so as 
to be in the very forefront of the current controversy about competi- 
tion. And here he is not in two minds. He believes that there will be 
a violent,** debasement *’ and ** degradation °’ of public standards 
of decency ** if we are foolish or wicked enough to allow sponsored 
television.’’ Even here, however, with the transparent honesty that is 
so characteristic of him he ends an impassioned plea that we should 
avoid ‘** the national disaster ’’ of commercial television with these 
words : **‘ When and if VHF (i.e. Very High Frequency) comes 
freely available ’’—as it is now—** it will of course be possible to 
reconsider the matter afresh.’’ 

Meanwhile, the B.B.C. staff, harassed, overworked and frequently 
underpaid, cannot, despite Lord Simon’s frequent interjected benedic- 
tions and good wishes, expect to derive much consolation from this 
volume of memoirs. Remembering Lord Reith’s famous rows with 
Lady Snowden, and Lord Inman’s and now Lord Simon’s more recent 
conflicts with Sir William Haley, all that the staff can hope is that 
this or that Director-General and this or that Chairman will come 
together and contrive between them to sort out the whole invidious 
monopoly caboodle so that the business of national broadcasting 
can somehow continue. NORMAN COLLINS, 


Horses and People 


a _— By Robert Hayden Alcorn. (Hurst & Blackett. 
Ss. 
Tattersalls. By Vincent Orchard. (Hutchinson. 30s.) 


Introduction to Riding and Stablecraft. By Major-General Geoffrey 
Brooke. (Seeley Service & Co. 15s.) 


Stories about horses fall roughly into two categories; those which 
are read only by horse-lovers, and those, like the Surtees novels 
and Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, which have 
enough literary merit to appeal more widely. Mr. Robert Alcorn’s 
Riding High should not perhaps be compared with Sassoon’s book— 
it may be too unashamedly ‘‘horsy’’ for that—but it is certainly 
worthy of mention in the same breath. The two stories are not 
dissimilar—the young man eager for equine experience, the gradual 
accumulation of a stable, the successes and the failures, the groom 
who is a ‘‘character,’’ the days in the hunting-field; and the departure 
to the War. The two authors also share the ability to make their 
experiences come alive for us. 

Here, however, the likeness ends, for Mr. Alcorn is an American, 
and the mellow, self-confident, hail-fellow-well-met atmosphere of 
his book is as unlike Sassoon’s as it could be. In his own idiom, 
however, he has told his tale extremely well, and has produced a 
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lovable and thoroughly enjoyable book. His characters, particularly 
his Negro groom Benny, are beautifully and humorously observed, 
and when he crosses the Atlantic to hunt in Leicestershire, Ireland 
and France he manages to convey the authentic thrill of the pre-war 
hunting-field as well as any writer has ever done. 

Those interested in the Turf will enjoy Mr. Vincent Orchard’s 
story of the Tattersalls, the family which in 1776 founded, and 
until 1942 ran, the famous auctioneering business which still bears 
their name. So close, since its inception, has been the firm’s con- 
nection with racing that it might be said that the Turf and Tattersalls 
grew up together, and thus the book is more than a story of a family— 
it is a history of the development of modern racing. 

This is just as well, for the Tattersalls all seem to have conformed 
to the steady, honest, competent, but not over-exciting type, and 
it is a relief to be able to turn, for example, to the Prince Regent’s 
little difficulties on Newmarket Heath, or to a contemporary account 
of the scenes at the auctioneering site at Hyde Park Corner in 1818— 
*that fashionable resort, with Peers, Baronets, Members of Parliament, 
Turf-gentlemen and Turf-servants, Jockies, Grooms, Horse-dealers, 
Gamblers and Spies.’’ Mr. Orchard has done a great deal of 
detailed research, has unearthed material not previously published, 
and has illustrated his book with photographs of contemporary 
paintings and engravings. 

A great many parents who in their youth entertained no great 
equestrian ambitions, now have children who are passionately 
anxious to ride. Since possession of a pony is recognised as being 
very good training for the child, this ambition is often gratified, 
somewhat to the subsequent discomfiture of the parent, who is then 
bombarded with posers such as *‘What is a pelham?’’ or ** Are my 
stirrups too long?’’ A parent thus beset should in the first place 
make the most of the local Puny Club, and in the second should 
buy Major-General Geoffrey Brooke’s latest book, which is specially 
designed for such situations. The author really knows what he is 
talking about and has produced an admirable book, well-attuned 
to modern conditions. C. H. BLACKER. 
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SomME winters ago, on a private wooden jetty which was falling to 
pieces near the harbour of Nassau, under a coral-pink house perhaps 
with a Spanish name which he had rented for the season in the 
Bahamas, the distinguished American author Mr. John P. Marquand 
told me how to write a novel. I cannot remember everything he said, 
for his advice, such as to have a beginning and an end but no plot, 
and to know your characters from birth to death down to the ties 
they wore at different ages long before you write a word about them, 
is like the rainbow in the cécktail of that season, sandwiched between 
a cabin-cruiser trip to Treasure Island—a sort of tropical Pequod 
Island Camp which Marquand rented the next year—and descriptions 
of how Hemingway boxed by a former world heavy-weight champion. 
People might and did speak more easily about General Electric, 
or the effect of British income tax on the American writer or on 
self-exiled English millionaires, than about Tolstoy or the poetry 
of Archibald MacLeish, for there was a background of excessive, 
unbelievable wealth, and in a twentieth-century commercial form 
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which contained almost nothing of artistic value. This was corn 
which the New England writer, who spoke very good English English 
was tough enough and keen enough to grind and to digest. John 
Marquand was an encouragement to anyone who felt the lavish 
futility of that playground, and though Mr. Hamburger tells us in 
his portrait of Mr. Marquand that he does not like the company 
of writers, he and the heavy-weight and the famous American Poet, 
at cocktails on the patio or the expensive beach, were always willing 
to talk about Hamlet or War and Peace. \t was his vast popular 
success as a writer which had placed Mr. Marquand in that set 
and which earlier in life had enabled him to take part in Boston society, 
This is erucial to his work, for he takes his readers right into the 
society he describes, and makes them familiar with every aspect 
of its moods, mind, furniture, vulgarity, snobbism, and almost, but 
never quite, its deepest feelings. He is not, as he assures us in the 
preface to H. M. Pulham, Esquire, merely giving us a slice of life, 
for everything is presented in the satirical and subtle colours of his 
mind, beyond which it would be interesting but impossible to 
penetrate. Marquand seems to insist that the surface itself should be 
capable of revealing any truth there is. His characters have the 
opposite reflexes to those of Marcel Proust; they are always turning 
to property, events and people outside them. At his best, in that 
flawless masterpiece The Late George Apley, Marquand asserts 
himself as one of the great American novelists of this century, but 
he is occasionally bewildering as the equally successful and far more 
prolific producer of goods for American glossies. 

I wonder whether Marquand’s novels do not tell us a lot more 
about him than the portrait in the form of a novel which Mr. Philip 
Hamburger contributed to the New Yorker, and which is now 
published as a book. This is a biographical sketch, without critical 
study of the novels, which might have been useful. The Marquand 
technique of flashback, the train-journey to Boston from New York, 
reminiscences of the old mill near where Marquand was brought 
up by aunts, including one who read aloud from Pepys’ Diary every 
evening, are brought in cleverly, but this is a device employing 
another device, and the technical imitation underlines how supremely 
fluent and readable Marquand is—indeed too facile somvetimes, 
These limitations apart, what the book achieves is to unravel John 
Marquand himself from the projections in his books. You had 
almost suspected that he made the right club at Harvard, that he 
cheered with Bo-Jo Brown against the Elis. It is interesting to 
know the truth compared with the fiction, and to learn of the harsh 
struggle, including a period in an advertising agency after the First 
War in which he fought in France, to earn the wherewithal to replant 
old and shattered roots in New England, to make the family fortunes 
flourish again, and bring up his children to the modified but still 
wholesome—the word to which Marquand has given so many over- 
tones—ideals of hard work, decency, unosteniatious money, and 
healthy exercise. One sometimes wonders about the exceptions 
behind the facade of his people—does no one really go wrong 4 la 
Fitzgerald? Is everybody quite as nicely nasty, or quite as richly 
empty, as they seem? Mr. Hamburger, on his imaginary, or perhaps 
it was true, journey to Boston in the company of Mr. Marquand, 
which is the episodic basis of this sketch, could not be expected to 
have penetrated beiow a surface which the writer himself is reluctant 
to uncover. But he has produced a clear and accurate sketch of the 
man at work—very hard work—and at play, which is equally 
industrious, in the Bahamas, in New York, on the train, and at 
Kent’s Island, his home Znear Newburyport—a portrait which 
is a really attractive addition and supplement to the works of a 
great New England writer—or is it better to say gentleman? 

RICHARD MurPHY. 


Korean Prisoner 

Captive in Korea. By Philip Deane. 12s. 6d.) 
For just under three years Philip Deane was a prisoner in North 
Korea. Captured by the Communists in July, 1950, when as war 
correspondent for the Observer he was reporting the first headlong 
North Korean onslaught, he was Feld until March this year, when he 
and the other British civilian internees were released as one of the first 
gestures of Moscow’s new line. Throughout this period Mr. Deane, 
who is manifestly a meticulous as well as a most courageous man, 
kept notes of his experiences. These he ultimately smuggled out of 
the country in packages strapped round his legs. From them he has 
written this account of conditions ** on the other side of the hill” 
in the Korean War. 

His picture, framed though it is by prison bars, is detailed and 
surprisingly dispassionate. Despite all the horrors it chronicles, 
this is a highly readable book, which draws one on through the macabre 
series of events which befell these Westerners caught up in this first 
great struggle with communism in an Asiatic form. Mr. Deane 
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begins with a searing account of the young GIs on to whose shoulders 
was thrust the burden of the world responsibilities which the United 
States assumed overnight in that summer of 1950. Bewildered, 
frightened, lacking all military experience—‘*‘ the kind of kids you 
send to the movies when you want some quiet back home ’’—they 
discharged their task in a spirit worthy of the young airmen of our 
own country ten summers earlier. Mr. Deane goes on to tell, without 
emotional flourishes but with almost unendurable frankness, the 
story of the prisoners’ death marches, first under the summer sun 
and then in the bitter cold of the first winter. 

But it is not these events, or the account of the months of 
imprisonment, when terrible suffering and boredom alternated with 
sudden bouts of indulgence (when the United Nations looked like 
winning, and when the Party line began to swing) that give this book 
its enduring value. One reads it above all for the picture it gives of 
Communism in this new setting, of these men, North Korean, 
Chinese and Russian, whose faiths and passions loosed on the world 
this war. The book bears throughout the stamp of honesty. Mr. 
Deane sets out his evidence frankly, with all its contradictions, 
attempting no gloss and few generalisations. He depicts not only 
the brutal North Korean colonel, the ** Tiger,’’ hounding the sick 
and famished men and women to their death in the winter march, 
and the lesser guards forcing dying children to do physical exercises 
in the snow, but also gives an account, albeit at second hand, of the 
mass executions carried out by the South Koreans. There is a reveal- 
ing study, too, of the professor turned prison governor whom 
Commissioner Lord of the Salvation Army called a perfect gentleman, 
and who had left South Korea for the north before the war started 
because he was sickened at the Americans’ disdain for his race. 
** Western thought appeels more to me than Marxism-Leninism,”’ 
he said. *‘* But the people nurtured on Western thought want to, 
and can, call me a ‘ dirty yellow bastard * while those nurtured by 
Marxism-Leninism are not allowed to call me that.”’ 

The official Communists appear primarily in the réle of tedious 
indoctrinators, baffled and infuriated when Captain Holt, the British 
Minister in Seoul, out-argued them on Leninism, or when the French 
diplomat who described himself as the ** déchargé d affaires ”’ 
countered his indoctrinators with some of his more highly-spiced 
Stories. It is indeed as a study of men, captives and captors alike, 
revealing in this terrible storm their innermost thoughts and feelings, 
that this book possesses very real value. It is a useful yardstick to have 
by us for measuring, in all their strength and with all the:r weaknesses, 
the men with whom we are dealing in this period when the 
Communists appear et dona ferentes. GEOFFREY COX. 


Victorian Rebel 


Samuel Butler, The Incarnate Bachelor. By Philip Henderson. 
(Cohen and West. 18s.) 
Our main source of information about Samuel Butler (1836-1902) 
was hitherto contained in the two bulky volumes of the Memoir 
(1919) by Festing Jones. That was, however, just the kind of pious 
book that Butler would have wished Jones to write, for it obscured 
essential aspects of Butler's private life. As an enfant terrible of 
letters and science, Butler was concerned to guard the record of his 
personal life against reproach or suspicion. Jones drew £200 a year 
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from Butler, and the intimacy which had existed between them 
precluded the possibility of an objective biography. Under decorous 
and inhibited exteriors both men appear to have possessed uncon. 
ventional instincts ; but in contrast with Oscar Wilde’s flamboyant 
attitude of defiance they looked and behaved like a pair of respectable 
family solicitors. It was only when Butler laughed that somethi 
of the truth was revealed. Then, as Sir Desmond MacCarthy noted, 
the change was extraordinary. The mouth and the beard were 
convulsed ; the illusion created by the demure speech, the forma] 
manner, and the black clothes, was dissolved in a trice ; the eyes 
glittered and the face assumed the wild, mocking expression of an 
ancient faun. 

The key to an understanding of Samuel Butler’s character is a 
hunger for affection which could never be satisfied. That hunger 
expressed itself in friendships: which were always passions, and in 
written works which, whether literary or scientific, were inspired by 
a craving for sympathy and love. Butler failed in his attempt to 
achieve serenity by adopting an attitude of ironic and invulnerable 
detachment. He succeeded, however, in regarding the universe as 
a mild rather than as a cruel jest. Deeply as he suffered, he was 
never unhappy or embittered for long ; and it is perhaps significant 
that in Shrewsbury, where he owned property, he named Canon 
Street after his father and Bishop Street after his grandfather. 

Butler, who possessed in full measure the supreme virtue of 
curiosity, satirised Christianity and science without mercy. He 
believed firmly in the values of both, but they symbolised a species 
of paternal authority against which he had revolted. Victorian 
religion seemed to him to embody a smug and joyless puritanism ; 
and Darwinian science seemed to deny to nature the qualities of 
intelligence and love. He enjoyed lashing out at both, but certain 
private griefs touched him so closely that he was never able to seek 
relief by using them as material for satire> Chief among these was 
his association with Charles Pauli of which Mr. Henderson’s account, 
although not wholly new, would be incredible if he were a less careful 
and convincing narrator. 

Pauli, who had been at Winchester and Oxford, met Butler in 
New Zealand in 1863. Butler had emigrated to become a sheep 
farmer, but he was bewitched by a handsome and fascinating sponger. 
He brought Pauli home with him to England in 1864, paid all expenses 
to enable him to read law and be called to the Bar, and, in the years 
which followed, spent such a large proportion of his small income on 
Pauli that he became financially embarrassed and had to apply to his 
astonished father for help. Pauli, until his death in 1897, coldly 
exploited his hold over Butler and drew from him £200 a year. 
Butler was well aware that Pauli cared nothing for him, but he was 
an incurable philanderer. For more than thirty years he continued 
to lavish maudlin affection on a man who laughed at him. Pauli 
would never allow Butler to know his address, and the only return 
which he made to his benefactor was to lunch with him on three 
days a week when he stayed for not more than half an hour. 

In this well-written book Butler stands clearly revealed. He 
touched life at many points ; he was one of the great eccentrics ; 
he was consistently and extravagantly original. But even his much- 
derided theory that the Odyssey was the work of a woman—Nausicaa 
—and that it described a voyage round Sicily was less fantastic than 
Gladstone’s desperate claim that God made use of Homer to prepare 
mankind for the reception of the doctrine of the Trinity. Butler 
achieved a notable reputation in Sicily, where streets are named after 
him ; and in Nausicaa, who had been dead for some two thousand 
five hundred years, he may have felt that he had at last found a 
woman with whom it would be possible to live happily, and to fall 
safely and respectably in love. 

Mr. Henderson, in his opening sentence, praises Butler for his 
** six large Notebooks, scrupulously indexed’’; unfortunately no 
index is provided for this book which brings Butler vividly to life. 

PuHiLip MAGNUS. 


The Still Small Voice 


The Ermine. Poems 1942--1952. By Ruth Pitter. (The Cresset 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Poems. By Elizabeth Jennings. (Fantasy Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Tue poetry of both Elizabeth Jennings and Ruth Pitter comes under 
the rubric ‘‘still, small voice,’’ but is none the worse for that. Miss 
Pitter has described her own subject-matter in the title poem of her 
book: 

**] through his snowy silence hear 
Beyond the labyrinthine ear.’ 

The keynote of her poetry is innocence and a penetration to the heart 
of things. Like Walter de la Mare she creates a shadowy world, 
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but without his lurking monsters, and from the natural terror of 
death can produce a beauty of repose that informs her best poems. 
Miss Jennings is more intellectual, though her poems seem decep- 
tively simple. Her love poems analyse human relationships with 
con siderable acumen, and her lyric fervour does not prevent her 
end'ng with a bare Empsonian line: ‘*‘ And love arrived may find us 
somewhere else.’’ It is usual, when criticising poetesses, to refer 
to their work as sensitive, but it is a measure of Miss Jennings’ 
quality that it is possible to find better things to say. She is a true 
lyric poet who has also a strong intellectual grip on her verse. She 
already stands out among young writers, and I think we shall hear 
more of her. ANTHONY HARTLEY. 


New Novels 


By Diarmid Cathie. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
By John Phillips. (Michael Joseph. 


She's Right. 
The Second Happiest Day. 


12s. 6d.) 

The Dynamite Factory. By Maxence Van Der Meersch. (William 
Kimber. 12s. 6d.) 

The Dry Stone. By Gilbert Phelps. (Arthur Barker. 12s. 6d.) 


As a reader of novels I am getting tired of central characters who 
have no will power. If a man devotes himself to drink and the 
pursuit of women because he decides that this is the best way to 
spend his time, he will at least be positive ; a novelist may be able 
to make him interesting. If, although vehemently allured, he resists 
his longings, his story will offer the interest of conflict. But if, as 
in so many novels nowadays, he is a man to whom drink and women 
just happen, a fumbling creature who can’t resist what he doesn’t 
really want or enjoy, my interest wanes. I do not judge him as a 
human being ; that is a different matter altogether. I only maintain 
that, as he offers us neither passion nor conflict, he is not interesting 
enough to be the central figure in a novel. 

Mr. Cathie and Mr. Phillips have written first novels, one able, 
one brilliant, but both weakened by this want of conflict. Each 
spends his talent and skill on characters boo-hooing with self-pity 
because they are inveigled into beds and bottle-parties for which 
they have no wish. Mr. Cathie’s Roderick MacGregor is an English 
actor spending a couple of months away from his wife and child in 
order to coach a number of amateur groups in the South Island of 
New Zealand. A man of instant charm, with a genuine love of his 
craft, he drifts helplessly in his private life. He loves his wife and 
child, but his vanity cannot resist the girls who admire him, and his 
dislike of being alone makes him unable to resist invitations to 
drink himself silly. Once again, let me say that I am not censuring 
him as a human being. We can all sympathise with anyone who is 
unhappy and lonely. But this sort of character has been portrayed 
and explained and sympathised with again and again and again, 
until we feel like saying what a New York audience said to an English 
comedian who, appearing there for the first time, was over-anxious 
to point his jokes: ** Yeah, Jack. We got that one.’’ 

Mr. Cathie writes well, and has the gift of conveying personality 
in a few lines. Pamela is really attractive, with reserves that make 
us understand Roderick’s interest in her, and the passages that have 
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to do with acting and play production are excellent : but Roderick 
is too invertebrate to be interesting. The novel is weak at the centre 

Mr. Phillips, with his wider canvas and his briiliant portraiture. 
side-steps the charge, but cannot quite escape it. His George Marsh 
is one of a crowd of rich young Americans who go to the right 
schools and colleges, but cannot find anything to do with their lives 
The trouble is not so much that the people around him lack character, 
as that they see no occasion to use it. This is especially true of the 
girls. Nobody asks the girls for all that they have to give. What 
they are asked is too limited, and does not seem to be what the askers 
really need. Result: everybody is frustrated, and, for all the 
reunions and parties, miserable at heart. Mr. Phillips has a mocking 
eye, and magnificent is the only word for some of his dialogue. He 
has made a striking début, but we shall not be able to guess at his 
stature until he gives his imagination something more solid to bite on, 

In The Dynamite Factory Mr. Van Der Meersch swings us violently 
to the other extreme. This is less a novel than a powerful piece of 
propaganda for the Catholic church. A_ middle-aged normally 
sceptical man loses his adored invalid son. The blow all but kills his 
wife, who falls ill in her turn. A neighbour gives her spiritual help, 
she dies glowing with inner happiness, and her husband, after a 
sojourn in a monastery, learns that the first step to the faith he longs 
for is a positive act of will. 

On the validity of this solution it is not my place to comment, 
I can only say that it puts the novel into a special class, and that 
many readers will not be convinced. Despite its power, the story is 
not on a level with The Bell Ringer's Wife, and the significance of the 
dynamite factory escaped me. As I read it, the story would have 
been the same if the husband manufactured boot-buttons. Of 
course in one sense we are all living on the edge of a dynamite factory, 
but I can hardly believe that Mr. Van Der Meersch would feel it 
necessary to make so obvious a point. 

Without the skill of Mr. Phillips or the intensity of Mr. Van Der 
Meersch, Mr. Phelps traces the growth, physical, mental, and 
spiritual, of a likeable human being. Callow and naive, Martin goes 
from his scholarship at Cranwyck Grammar School to Cambridge. 
Blundering in and out of love, sweet natured, hugely silly, he starts 
to write, argues, shouts, marries the wrong girl, loses her, regains the 
right one, and is left on the path to wholeness. 

** Although my progress had been slow, crab-wise, often shambe 
ling and ugly, I was at last in touch, both as a man and as a writer, 
with the deepest springs of my imagination.’’ 

Mr. Phelps’s first novel introduces us to a writer who combines 
tenderness with robust good sense, and never hesitates to say what 
he means for fear that his hearers may laugh at him. 

L. A. G. STRONG, 





The Valué of Suffering 


Surrounded for years with all the most assured 
Tokens of size and sense—the broad thick table 
Triple-banked with food, too much to eat, and flowers 
Too mixed and many to smell, and ladies too 

Ready, sating ambition before it formed— 

He went on hunting in the right costume, 

Postured among the stolid falconers 

(But lobbed his purses to the lutanists), 

And, as the eldest son, was first in all 

Exercises of eye, mouth, hand and loins. 


Then mildew broke across the azure hangings, 
Mould on his leather; his horse declined to stir 
For all he made it bleed, and his men had time 

To jeer at him before the fire took them. 

Now, shaven head abased, sandalled feet slow, 

He roams the crumbled courts and speaks to none: 
But all crave blessing from his hand that clasps 

A book, who never feared its pretty sword. 


What a shame that a regal house must founder, 
Its menials die, its favourites undergo 
Unheard-of rape, to emphasise a contrast, 
To point one thing out to one person; 
Especially since the person could have seen 
What it was all about by watching faces 
After his father ‘s joke, instead of laughing, 
By changing places with his groom, 

Bv sixty seconds’ thought. 
KINGSLEY AMIS. 
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The Land of Three Worlds. By Everild 
Young. (Andrew Melrose. 18s.) 
Peru is such a varied land that it can well be 
gid to be made up of three worlds. It 
remains, too, a country full of legend and 
buried treasure ever since the Incan Empire 
was colonised by the Spanish in the sixteenth 
century. Miss Young travelled through 
most of Peru and the Andes, curiosity 
surmounting discomfort. On the last stage 
of her travels she sailed alone with a handful 
of hired boys on a balsa raft through little- 
known territory, putting up with crocodiles 
and malarial mosquitoes. Her journey 
was obviously dangerous and one is full of 
admiration. A book, however, that has so 
much good material—geographical, histo- 
rical and natural—is partly spoiled by the 
travelogue formula which informs so many 
women’s writing, and an _ exclamatory, 
rather infelicitous style which leaves one 
wondering what there is to exclaim about. 
B. W. 


Man Born to Live. (Gol- 
lancz, 22s. 6d.) 

Tue blurb on the dust jacket of this book 
gives readers a pretty fair warning: this is 
the biography of Henri Dunant, the man 
who founded the Red Cross Society: but 
it is also a study in adversity. Miss Hart, 
in the course of this excellent history— 
shows how the young Dunant, after witness- 
ing the Battle of Solferino, described its 
miseries in his Souvenir de Solférino which, 
when published, roused the conscience of 
the public to such an extent that it caused 
the Society for Public Welfare to be founded. 
This, in a very short time, became the Red 
Cross Society. But, unfortunately, as the 
Society gathered strength, so its control, 
never firmly in Dunant’s hands, passed out 
of them completely. Yet, late in his life, 
the wheel turned, and comforts and honours 
came his way. In fact, the ending of the 
book is most encouraging. The sense of 
depression lifts and one feels that Henri 
Dunant, throughout his long, unselfish 
struggle, may have known a fair amount of 
satisfaction after all. D. S. 


Hugh Latimer. By Harold S. Darby. 
(The Epworth Press. 21s.) 

THe manner of a martyr’s death inevitably 
tends to obscure the significance of his life. 
Hugh Latimer is remembered rather for 
having ‘* lighted a candle ’’ on his funeral 
pyre than for his gifts as a preacher. Yet 
the tendency has some justification. Mr. 
Darby, in this openly sympathetic biography, 
Suggests that Latimer’s influence, though 
less tangible than that of Cranmer, was at 
least as important for the course of the 
Reformation ; and he is probably right. 
But so torrential was the movement, so 
tortuous the maze of religious and political 
controversy, that those who were swept 
along with it, were, as human _ beings, 
swamped. Mr. Darby sticks close, therefore, 
to Latimer the preacher ; and some of his 
Sermons certainly make excellent reading, 
with their admixture of bluntness, irony and 
figurative turns of speech. 

His personal story however, until the 
approach of the climax, lacks life, sucked 
dry—like that of most religious reformers— 


By Ellen Hart. 





by disputations and dogma. Mr. Darby’s 
book, in fact, is not so much a biography as 
& Protestant treatise through the mouth of 
his hero, His sermons brought him popu- 
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larity among the common folk,”his ruthless 
campaign against superstition and corrup- 
tion the hatred of the monks and those. in 
high places. But not until his last hours does 
he move us asa man. Then at last, during 
the final disputation in St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
before his death at the stake, we catch a 
glimpse of a shabby old man, his head 
muffled with nightcaps and a kerchief to 
protect him from the draughts. All the 
greater then, by contrast with his appear- 
ance, was his physical courage in the face 
of death—a death which will remain for us 
more memorable than his life. E. C. 


Florence Desmond. By Florence Desmond. 
(Harrap. 16s.) 
Tue early passages of this book particularly 
interested me as so much is connected with 
the management for which I was working 
myself. But quite apart from this, I do 
like what has always been one of the 
author’s special charms, her utter frankness. 
After reading this actress’s autobiography 
I feel that the true sincerity of the book has 
come through because she has written it 
herself. Normally in a successful career, 
you are bound to meet celebrities all the 
time, and what is wanted in a book of this 
kind is for them to be mentioned. Dessie 
does this beautifully, and without obviously 
cramming in name after name. I find the 
references to her father’s shop enchanting, 
and she describes episodes in her early life 
in an almost Dickensian manner. A most 
talented person, with a tremendous sense of 
humour, has written an engaging book. 
H. 


The Pre-Raphaelites in Literature and Art. 

By D.S.R. Welland. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 
THE inter-relationship of the arts and more 
particularly of painting and literature is rare 
in England ; Dr. Welland is unable to dis- 
cover anyone except Blake, who, outside the 
Pre-Raphaelite group, practised both of 
them with equal seriousness. Since the 
visual sense is the most superficial and way- 
ward of all, and therefore the most con- 
ditioned by fashion, it is not surprising that 
most people now cannot stomach Pre- 
Raphaelite painting, particularly since it 
was so infected by contemporary moralising 
and so often was just bad painting by any 
standards. But as Dr. Welland is a stage- 
manager here and not primarily a critic he 
does not attempt to judge the paintings. He 
quotes Dickens's descriptions of ** Christ 
in the House of His Parents’’: ‘* Such 
men as the carpenters might be undressed in 
any hospital where dirty drunkards, in a 
high state of varicose veins, are received.’’ 
Which almost brings one on to Millais’ side. 

Since poetry is less affected by fashion it 
has more chance of lasting longer, but 
** Sister Helen,’’ which impressed the young 
D. H. Lawrence so much, strikes the reader 
today as false and wearisome. It might have 
been better to give more sonnets from The 
House of Life, and more poems by Christina 
Rossetti, who was probably the best lyric 
poet of the group, although her work was 
limited. William Morris comes out well as a 
narrative poet, but his prose is unreadable. 
There seems little chance now of any 
revival of influence, or even interest, but 
this book will be a ready reckoner for those 
who want the facts behind the — 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LETHENTY TEA ESTATES 
RECORD CROP 








Tue fifty-fifth annual general meeting of the 
Lethenty Tea Estates Association Ltd., was 
held on September 4th in London, Mr. W. H. 
Cooke (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement:—During the year under 
review a crop of 794,160 Ibs. of Made Tea 
was harvested. This represents a yield of 
748 lbs. per acre and is an all-time record 
and is some 24,000 Ibs. in excess of the esti- 
mate. It realised an average price of 42.55d. 

Whilst the proceeds of our crop were some 
£9,552 higher than in 1951, estate expendi- 
ture, Ceylon Duty, freight, insurance and 
selling charges were up by £12,622. These 
figures explain the reduced profit at £8,943, 
- "hiamen with a profit of £11,977 for 
95 

Taxation based on the profits is calculated 
at £5.000, leaving a surplus of £3,943, which 
together with the balance of £16,810 brought 
forward from the previous year, makes a total 
of £20,753 available. A final distribution of 
5 per cent. is now recommended, making 
10 per cent. for the year. These dividends 
absorb £2,688 and allows a carry forward 
of £18,065. 

The prospects for the current year are 
encouraging. 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said 
that the crop to the end of August was 
165,690. Ibs. ahead of that for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, and 513,130 
Ibs. had been sold at an average price of 
35.70d.net. The directors had decided to pay 
an interim dividend of 5 per cent. on account 
of the current year, payable October Sth. 

The report was adopted. 





The most particular people 
in Britain are rapidly realising 
that for purest, better*than- 
pre-war quality tinned fruits, 
we are among the foremost 
producers. 


Our 
‘APRICOTS 


YELLOW CLING 
PEACHES 


WILLIAM PEARS 
STRAWBERRIES 
GREENGAGES 

All 
in 29 oz. tins in Syrup, can 
now be ordered direct from 
our cannery in Devon, at: 


56/-, 60/-, 56/-, 54/-, 48/- 
per dozen respectively. 
riage and packing 3/10 per 
dozen; 2/- per half dozen. 
BLACKBERRIES 

56/- per dozen in 29 oz. tins, 
also 

BLACKBERRIES 

in 17 oz. tins at W/- per 
dozen. 

Please send cheque with order 
to: 
EASTON FRUIT 
FARM PRODUCTS 
LIMITED, 
BIGBURY, S. DEVON. 


Please state nearest station. 
Qeders 


return. 


acknowledged by 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


FOREIGN news came flashing over the ticker- 
tape machines, brokers went running into 
the ‘* House’’ to deal—it was almost like 
pre-war days in Throgmorton Street this 
week. If only there had been more business 
behind all the flurry ! The Adenauer victory 
in the German elections caused great excite- 
ment in the market—and in Berlin, too, 
where heavy buying of industrial equities 
was seen. Here in London the 44 per cent. 
** Young’’ loan was outstanding with a rise 
of 5 points to 82, while the 5 per cent. 
** Dawes’’ loan rose 3 points to 594. If we 
add the payment made to these bondholders 
by the Custodian of Enemy Property— 
£7 5s. 6d. for ‘* Young’’ and £8 4s. 10d. for 
** Dawes’’—these two loans have appre- 
ciated by over 35 per cent. and 45 per cent. 
respectively from the low levels of 1953, 
which was not so long ago. Speculators who 
bought these bonds on the conclusion of 
the German debt settlement last year can 
now retire thankfully with a profit. The 
German Ministries concerned have not yet 
formally ratified this agreement. No snag 
has been reported—only some question of 
the priorities for ‘* Young’’ and ** Dawes’”’ 
—but when.a German negotiates from 
strength he usually becomes extremely 
tough. And the daily increasing political 
strength of Germany is the outstanding 
news from abroad which also caused some 
minor excitement this week. Foreign bonds 
and foreign railways should certainly be 
left to ** professional’’ interests. The boom 
in domestic stores, which must be getting 
near its top (for the index of retail stores has 
risen 72 per cent. this year), has been con- 
tinued under the lead of Great Universal 
Stores, which has scaled new peaks. The 
optimists apparently believe that Mr. Isaac 
Wolfson will announce another bonus at the 
coming general meeting. The *‘ bid’’ shares 
remain firm, although I must report that a 
rumour that the ‘** bid’’ was off caused a 
reaction in Moore’s Stores. Buying is still 
coming in for retail store shares which may 
attract ** bids.’’ For example, R. Gunner, 
to which I drew attention last week, enjoyed 
a quiet rise of nearly 25 per cent. ! 


The Strange Case of Milford Docks 


There has been much debate over the 
ethics of these ‘‘ take-over’’ bids. Cer- 
tainly, the sensational rises which have been 
seen in some shares have enabled speculators 
to make huge capital gains they do not 
deserve. Morally, perhaps, they are no 
worse than backers of horses and winners of 
football pools. It is difficult to see what the 
Stock Exchange Council can do about it. 
If shares gre selling at market prices well 
below their real assets value or their true 
earnings value there is ‘nothing to stop an 
enterprising financier or a rival firm from 
making an attractive bid to the shareholders. 
Of course, if misleading information has been 
given, or the directors have failed to disclose 
information that ought to have been pub- 
lished, the Stock Exchange Council can stop 
dealings in the shares. But my sympathies 
go out to the directors who have had no 
information and cannot confirm or deny the 
rumours of approaching ‘*‘ bids.”” They are 


placed in a very embarrassing position. Take. 
for example, the 
Milford Docks. 


extraordinary case of 
These shares have been as 





low as 9s. 9d. this year. Today they are 
quoted at 44s. 6d. and return an earnings and 
dividend yield of little over 14 per cent. 
When the aggressive buying started on the 
usual rumours of ‘‘ take-over’’ the directors 
were pressed to make a statement but had 
no information to offer. Finally they were 
approached by a ship-repairing firm, who 
desired to make an investigation into the 
possibilities of enlarging the dry dock to 
accommodate the largest tankers. The 
directors willingly granted this firm facilities 
for their investigation. More aggressive 
buying followed and the shares topped 46s. 
But still no word. If no bid materialises 
there will be the devil to pay. The directors 
have acted in an exemplary fashion. The 
“aggressor’’ is surely taking liberties with 
their good will and the public trust. 


Unpopular Preference Shares 


Fixed preference shares are deservedly 
unpopular as a type of security. But there 
are some whose unpopularity is quite 
startling. Take, for example, Jays and 
Campbells (Holdings) 4 per cent. guaranteed 
stock, which is guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the Great Universal Stores, 
which controls the company. The fact that 
G.U.S. has just reported net profits of over 
£3 millions did not seem to affect this 4 per 
cent. guaranteed stock (the service of which 
requires only £21,000 net), for it remains 
quoted in the market at about 13s. 74d. to 
yield nearly 6 per cent. Is it because the 
54 per cent. preference shares of Jays and 
Campbells, which are not guaranteed, yield 
7 per cent. ? Even so, it is not very compli- 
mentary to Mr. Isaac Wolfson, of G.U.S. 
Then there are Odeon Theatres 6 per cent. 
preference shares, which had their dividends 
passed in 1950 and 1951 but had all arrears 
paid by the end of last year. The results for 
the year to June, 1953, which were published 
last week, showed that the preference divi- 
dends were covered nearly fourteen times ; 
but these 6 per cent. preference shares are 
still quoted at only 11s. to yield nearly 11 per 
cent. It seems an unkind slur on Mr. J. 
Arthur Rank’s reputation for (now) prudent 
finance. Conservative management does not 
apparently always impress the market. If 
it did there would not be so high a yield on 
the [0 per cent. preference shares of Pro- 
vincial Cinematograph Theatres, the oldest 
established company in the Rank group and, 
indeed, in the whole film industry. I cannot 
trace that this dividend has ever been passed 
—it was last covered 1.8 times—but the 
shares can be bought at 15s. 6d. to yield 
nearly 13 per cent. If ever this company 
failed to pay on its preference shares it would 
point to a disaster in the trade which would 
affect many other film securities yielding 
less than 13 per cent. 


Nursing Copper Losses 

Those who had rights to subscribe to the 
Ss. shares of Bancroft, the new Rhodesian 
copper mine, would do well to cash in their 
premium, which was Is. 3d. when dealings 
started this week. For at 6s. 3d. Bancroft 
shares do not really compare well with 
N’Changa or the older producers in 
Rhodesia. I presume that many investors 
must be nursing heavy losses on Rhodesian 
copper shares. Looking back to the high 
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levels of last year, when some of the optimists 
were tempted to buy them, Rhodesian 
Anglo-American has lost nearly a third of 
its market value, Rhokana and Rhodesian 
Selection Trust about 30 per cent., N’Chansa 
about a quarter and Roan Antelope about 
a fifth. Clearly, they are not suitable shares 
for the widow and orphan. The reason for 
the fall is, of course, that the’ market anticj- 
pated the freeing of copper from official 
control (this happened last month) and 
expected the metal to slump in price, as tin, 
lead and zinc did. In point ‘of fact, it 
behaved better than some people feared, 
From the pegged price of £2524 per ton it 
slumped to £2123 but has picked up this 
week to over £230 for cash and £216 for 
three-months delivery. Obviously, a lower 
price is anticipated by the end of the year, 
but statistically copper is not in the weak 
position of some other commodities. Exclud- 
ing stock-piling, world consumption (which 
was 2,730,000 tons last year) exceeded world 
production by about 140,000 tons. The 
City seems to think that the price will not 
fall much below £200 a ton. At this level 
the Rhodesian copper companies can still 
make excellent profits, for they are the 
cheapest producers in the world, and could 
still pay the same dividends, if my calcula- 
tions are correct, though I would expect 
a few cuts. If I were a shareholder I would 
be content to draw the princely dividends 
they are now paying and wait for the dear- 
cost producers in the United States and 
Chile to complain loudly to their Govern- 
ments that they cannot live on the dollar 
equivalent of £200 per ton. At present 
market prices the dividend yields are some 
compensation for the risks of mining a 
wasting asset in a country where the native 
labour is particularly restive. Without 
allowing for Dominion income tax relief 
Rhodesian Anglo-American, the Trust which 
holds Rhokana and N’Changa, returns 
12} per cent. at 48s. 6d. For the reasons 
which follow, however, I would be tempted 
to average on Roan Antelope at 13s. 9d. 


Roan Antelope 

Roan Antelope published its quarterly 
earnings this week, so that it is possible to 
work out the results for the year ended last 
June. Its profits, before taxation, jumped 
from £8} millions to nearly £114 millions. 
A normal tax charge (N. Rhodesian and 
U.K., including excess profits levy) would 
reduce those earnings, after allowing for 
administrative expenses and loan stock 
service, to about £4} millions—against £3.6 
millions in the previous year. This suggests 
that the final dividend to be declared next 
month, will be raised. If 50 per cent. is paid 
for the year against 45 per cent.—this modest 
increase would still allow the company to 
plough back more than last year—the yield 
at the present price would be over 18 per 
cent. or over 28 per cent. allowing for 7s. 6d. 
tax relief. These earnings and dividends are 
based, of course, on a price of copper of 
£250 or more. Although its costs of pro- 
duction are higher than N’Changa, Roan 
Antelope could still earn 40 per cent. (before 
depreciation) if copper fell to £200. And 
from June 30th last it has changed its 
domicile to Rhodesia, so that its U.K. 
income tax reserve will be released. Whether 
it wiil use this to pay a special bonus or to 
build up a dividend equalisation reserve is 
anybody's guess. But when the full accounts 
are published next month it should be a 
very impressive result, 
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THE “SPECTATOR”? CROSSWORD No. 747 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender:of the first correct 
golution opened after noon on Tuesday week, September 22nd, dressed Crossword, 
and bearing NUMBER of the puzzle to 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.] 

















Across : 

1. Where to 7. ca the off side? y * ae senior officer has mostly to stop. 
» ? 5.) 

(5, 5.) 
6. It goes to town on the Yorkshire Has any a peerage in her own 

coast. (4,) car 

, . , Where to find the 22 of 8. (7) 

10. He goes to town in Northamptonshire. 

or ‘ ” ‘i He should know the Highway Code. | 
11. The less often they are hit the better. a0.) 

(4, 5.) Tosser of the caber? He seems to 

be at the receiving end. (9.) 


12. Tom is one (anag.) (8.) 














13. A negative memorandum for the victim !8- This part of a bridle might be a scat 
of Achilles. (6.) for the chief priest. OD } 
15. The great figure gets an order next 19. Ln 2 "a> in pursuit with § queer 
morning. (4.) . , 
16. So turn and beheld! (4.) 23. How to treat the tea without putting 
17. He 2 b : 4 do one’s foot in it. (4, 2.) 
= G6) EE 2 i ea ee OO 
, / ‘ 7. “They haven't got no the fallen | 
20. par _ for by someone cise sons of Eve.” (Chesterton.) (5.) 
21. It occurs in “ The Bride of Abydos.” 28. He appears in the career of @ 
(4) mesmerist. (4.) 
22. “Beefy —— an" grubby ‘and.” ° 
(Kipling.) (4) Solution to 
24. He didn’t fas Hastings such a health Crossword No. 745 
resort. (6 
26. Discard that very dark offspring. (8.) 
29. Work weighed down, hence the melan- 
choly. (©. 
30. They intersect Broad Street. (5.) 
31. “If you've ‘eard the —— a-callin’, 
you won't never ‘eed naught else.” 
(Kipling.) (4.) 
32. Edinburgh was the grey one of the 
North, said Tennyson. (10.) 
Down 
1. Meal unfinished by a composer. (5.) 
2. A lobster a melange. (9.) 
3. Dick made a long 21. (6.) 
4. Groans rise from them. (10.) 
5. What's in a name? Nothing's there 
for some Scandinavians. (4.) 
Solution on September — 
The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 745 is’ Mr. H. Fircnew, 82 Connaught | ( 
Avenue, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 
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Classified advertisements must be_ prepaid. 
verage: 





3/- per line. a s 32 letters. 
Mi 2 . Box No. ijf- extra. 
Classified Advertisement tor. 
9 G Street, London, W.C.1. Tele- 
phone EUSton 3221. “ 
PERSONAL 


BEAUTIFUL Country Home—Convales- 
cence or Rest. Good austing 7 

available treatments, mas: elec 
logy. Building 





oF slimming 
diets. ‘Bresy comfort. Radio, television. 
etc.— Miss Gough, Ghaspent Grange, 


Lapworth, Warwicks. Lapworth 197. 
DVERTISER, male, civilised, literary- 
minded, lonely by temperament and 
circumstances would like to correspond with 
people similarly situated.—Box 713 
RE YOU SINGLE? Suitable introduc- 


tions confidentially arranged. 
Details from.—Marjorie Moore, (Dept. 8). 
392, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
OOKS URGENTLY WANTED. a a 
dian University lbrary., Cam- | 
bridge Ancient History. Cambridge Medieval | 
History .— hael King Ltd., 28, Museum 
Street, W.C.1. Museum 0314. | 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Foun- 
ded 1940. Members everywhere. Write 
for particulars. } 
ANCER PATIENT (53953) Poor young 
man (28) with four children. Help 
needed for nourishing foods and cost of | 


Blankets. pisges help us to care.for him 
(also hw of other sad cases).— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal 
G.7, 47, Victoria St., S.W.1 

—— as Hotel 


Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Successful 
Dos’ urses Brochures 3d.—SecreTary, 
Southern Training College, Brighton, 6. 
ONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS 
from £15 15s. installed. Leafiet SS 
| 170, Richmond Rd., Twickenham. POP. 3 
| NLIVEN RETIREMENT AND rpm 
Friendly Newsletter. Correspondence. 
Specimen 1s.--Sundial, Red Lane, Claygate, 
Surrey. 
)}ORMER U.N. Translator-Editor. 
dictate from t ‘aces or Spanish. 
Walsh, 302 
REELANCE ARTISTS specialising in 
| first-class figure work and wanting to 





| 
| 
Would 

Tel.: 


|} imerease their turnover under _ efficient 
direction of well-known firm of London 
Artist’s Agents; should write to Box No 


714C, when an immediate appointment for 
discussion will be arranged. 
| }PPOLIT MOTCHALOFF, Concert Pianist. 
Piano lessons. Wigmore Hall Studios, W.1. 
ET me clean your oil paintings.— 
7 > W. Haines, 31, St. Marks Crescent, 
| OANS from £50—without security.— | 
4 Monthly Salaries Loan Co., Ltd., 176, 
Piccadilly, W.1 Tel LAN 5713. | 
| Q:TAMMER, NERVOUS “STOP” PEAR 
| Remedied by Psychological Processes. 
| Weekly Postal Tuition bt ite for pogkiet — 
| Mr. HARLES SeyMo P 69, 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldersh at, Tel.: 


Ve 
Eng. 1735. 


ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 


lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own Practitioner. Details from— | 
e@ Contact Lens Pinance Co., 4, Reece 
South Kensington, 8.W.7 | 

AIR loss and scalp disorders. Consult 


Mr. F. C. Booru, Qualified Trichologist. 


W.1. Hyd. 5660 


| 

| 

| 

| Mews, 
| 

| Est. 1922, 12, Clifford Street, 
| 
} 


ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for 
| estimate.—Remake Handbag Co., Dept *'S. 


| 183a, Brompton Rd. 
jer turnings from 


(corner Beauchamp Pi. ) 
er 





qocxs mended 9d. air (stamps). 
K MA, Little Orchard,” Popps Lane, | 
| Bexnel Sussex. x a Ly 
FOR SALE 
[peewee All makes and ‘prices. | 
Office or Portable. Most language Key- | 

| boards. Also Adding, Listing and Calcu- 
| lating Machines for sale—H.P. or Hire. 


Nu-Bilt ba er Ltd. (London's Largest 
Stockists Southampton Row. 

(Near Holborn Tube Station.) CHA. 8172 
(8 lines). 


st 
| stranded. 


| all 
| arches, 


w 


| prices, 


| ing Addrecs, Sir Harry Batterbee, G.C.M. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
PRE-WAR VIENNESE DELICACY. 





ushrooms in 
Butter. 3j oz. tins 3 
Juice. Pe South 


6s. post 
Ltd.. 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
LOTTED CORNISH CREAM. 9 
post Rosaython Sates Farm, St. 
Keverne, Helston, 
LOTTED CREAM, sanee in 3 Ib. and 1 
/ Ib. tins, sent by letter post, at a cost of 
is. 9d. an 3s. pectively.— Wessex 
Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. 
RESCENT Smoking Mixture, the famous 
Coltsfoot blend. No nicotine. 2s. 6d. 
er 4 ozs., post free.—SHRiImMPTON and Cooks, 
romsgrove. (Estb. over a century.) 


ELICATESSEN: Salamis. Cheeses, 
| Pastas. tinned_ fruits. Also Eastern 
foods. List from T. Panzer, 24, Notting 
Hill Gate, on 


UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post. 
Send for our Free ce List now.—H. 
Piertag, 34, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 
ARDEN WIRE BARGAIN. Flexible, 
rong, waterproof covered, steel 

Ideal for training raspberries, 
chrysanths, roses, ans, 
tall plants. temporary 
pergolas, Several thicknesses 
from 55s. mile. Trial lots 1,000 ft., 18s., 
carriage paid immediately. Greens Govern- 
ment Stores, 992, Albert Street, Lytham. 
EW IRISH LINEN LENGTHS. 1. Natural 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 17s. 6d., 


(b) y in. e 2 . White 
(a) 6 yds 24 in. each 19s., (b) 6 yds. x 

in. each Ss N White Cotton 
Lengths 6 yds. x 36 im. each Il4s. 6d. 
Post Is Satisfaction or money back.— 
H. Conway, Ltd., (Dept. , 1, Stoke 


| Newington Road, London, N.1 


PARACHUTES. 
English Silk 24 panels, 
132 in., n. at top. panels 
8 panels 35s., Whole Par. 99s. 6d. 
Nylon each panel 36 in. x 150 in., 3 
at top. Peach, Nil Green, Rose, Lt. 
or White 2 panels lis. . 
32s. 6d., 8 panels 60s. Post 1s. Satisfac- 
money back. H. Conway Ltd. 
281), 1, Stoke Newington Road, 
London, N.16. 
S!HETLAND Woollies, Ladies’, 
\ children's. Approvals 
Lists.—Peter Johnston, 
Shetland. 


GARDENING 


LLWOOD'S CARNATION 
4 FLOWERS The ideal gift for all 
occasions Specially selected colours or 
mixed shades. Direct from te largest 
growers. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box. One 
Write for catalogue. 
. Largest Carnation 
Raisers and Growers in the World. Dept. 
53, Haywards Heath, Sussex 


YONNOISSEUR collection of Dutch Tulips 


(i) Pure <a Heavy 
each 36 in. x 


Gents’, 
Moderate 
Twatt, 
Bixter, 


CUT 


10 outstanding varieties, all sizes. 
11/12 cm. 15s. 6d. 50, . 100. Cone. pene. 
List free.—Southern Bulb Co. 14 
Kensington Church Street, London 

E DUCATIONAL 

SHRIDGE. Course 58. Problems of 

the Pacific. October 9th—12th Spe 


K.C.V.O.: Britain and the Par East, 

W. D. Allen, C.M.G.: North America and 
the Pacific, Mr, Arthur Ringwalt: Aus- 
tralia's Problems, Present and Future, Mr. 
C. T. Moodie: Japan’s Recovery and the 
Future, Major-General F. 8S. G. Piggott, 
C.B., O. Inclusive fee: £3 15s. Applica- 
tions to The Secretary, Ashridge, Berk- 
|} hamsted, Herts. Tel.: Little Gaddesden 
3191. 


(ass SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates or 
older students at Davres’s, White Lodge, 2, 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465. 








HIS LIFE AND YOURS 


depend upon first-class equip- 
ment—which costs money. You 
can help the lifeboatman to 
keep up his great tradition of 
service. Send yourcontribution, 
however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: Secretary: 


His Grace The Duke of Northumberland Col. A.D. Burnett Brown, 
O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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That's security for you. Our 7% res 
invested is safeguarded by trustee sec 
£107. With a dividend of 24% 


erve fund ensures that every £100 
urities and mortgage assets wo. th 


income tax paid, Cheltenham and 


Gloucester £50 shares are worth investigating. Send for our investment 


folder today. 
ASSETS 
£20 Millions 


CHELTI 


GLOU CI 






L ba 4. f aay - 


+A. 
muican, ACA. 6.8.5. 


CLARENCE STREE 


RESERVES 
£1,400,000 
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